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SIX- CYLINDER 
MOTOR BUSSES 









Pierce-Arrow busses 


Pierce-Arrow is more than merely a well known name. It 
has a definite and deeply rooted meaning with the riding 
public. It is synonymous with the finest in travel luxury, 
the utmost in passenger transportation. There is perhaps 
no name in America with a wider public acceptance. 


This is a tremendous business asset for every owner of 
Pierce-Arrow busses. It is assurance of public goodwill 
—that vastly important factor in the success of a bus line. 


A Pierce-Arrow bus owner wrote the following to a 
company which had inquired about various makes of busses: 


“One of our reasons for choosing the Pierce-Arrow was 
because of its advertising value. Pierce-Arrow, through 
many years of building high quality motor cars, and of 
consistent advertising, has built up a goodwill among the 
American motor public which is unquestionable. You 
will be interested I know that this one fact alone gave our 
bus an immediate acceptance when it was first shown 
to the public.” 


Add to this the low operating cost of Pierce-Arrow 
busses and it can be readily understood why the demand 
for these modern, luxurious, six-cylinder motor busses 
is the greatest in the history of the company. 


Let us give you all the facts. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Standard Chassis 


offered in 196-inch and 220-inch wheelbase; 
completely equipped, including starter, bat- 
tery, 12-volt generator, electric lights, 36x6 
single front and dual rear pneumatic tires, 
and disc wheels. Prices upon application 


Terms if desired 


cement the public’s goodwill 
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Bonner, Brooks 
& Co. 


We specialize in 
the marketing 
of securities of 


established and 


successful indus- 


trial companies. 
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The Finest Chevrolet 
in Chevrolet History 


Overwhelming success in 
building a quality car to sell 
at a low price has made Chev- 
rolet the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of automobiles with 
modern three-speed trans- 
mission. 


Now Chevrolet offers a car 
of even finer quality and 
greater value—the finest Chev- 
rolet in Chevrolet history. 


Here, in the Improved Chev- 
rolet,is new smoothness, new 
stamina, new comfort, new 
roadability and beauty of 
alluring new colors. No other 


car in its price class, regard- 
less of size, weight or wheel- 
base offers such thrilling 
performance. 


To these astonishing better- 
ments in Chevrolet quality 


has been added the further 


attraction of new, lower 
prices. Today Chevrolet pre- 
sents the greatest value ever 
offered in automobile history 
—a business investment for 
Chevrolet buyers and Chev- 
rolet dealers that will bring 
permanent satisfaction and 
profit to both. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 





Touring - - 510 
Roadster - 510 
Coupe - - 645 
Coach. - - 645 


Sedan- .- - 735 
Landau - - 765 
% Ton Truck 395 


(Chassis Only) 


1 Ton Truck 550 


(Chassis Only) 


All Prices f. o. b. Flint, 
Michigan 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 
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Where Fire is King, Tycos is 
Prime Minister 


Nearly every manufacturing process of the present day in- 
cludes heat as a very necessary factor in some steps of its 
course. 


And where there is heat, there is a field for Tycos Indicating, 
Recording, and Controlling Instruments. 


Tycos instruments are made to cope with the roaring inferno 
of thousands of degrees in retorts and crucibles, and to deal 
with the delicate fractions of degrees of bodily heat. 

Sturdy, reliable ZTycos instruments are year in and year out 
standing ready to tell the watchful workman the exact tem- 
perature at a certain moment. They trace with exact truth 
the many fluctuations of heat or cold in a complicated process, 
and report faithfully to foreman and owner, or they skillfully 
tend to the work themselves, varying the temperature to suit 
the predetermined requirements and steadfastly adhere to 
planned schedules. 

If you use temperature in your business you should know 
the story of Tycos. May we send you the catalogs we have 
prepared for your requirements? A postal will bring them. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Canadian Plant: Manufacturing Distributors 
Tycos Building in Great Britain: Short & 
Toronto Mason, Ltd., London 

Tycos Temperature Instruments 


Indicating Recording Controlling 


COS 
Temperature 


Instruments 
Indicating Recording Controlling 
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IVE years ago Henry 

Ford bought the De- 

troit, Toledo & Ironton 
Railroad and caused quite 
a stir in the railroading 
world—and in the indus- 
trial world as well, for the 
railroads are still the ar- 
teries of commerce. 

Much was surmised at 
that time as to why Ford 
had purchased the D. T. & 
I. and what he would do 
with it. Many guesses 
were put into print, and 
then, to all outward appear- 
ances, Henry Ford, rail- 
roader, was forgotten. 

He was forgotten except 
when, almost as regularly 
as clockwork, earnings 
statements and _ tonnage 
figures of the D. T. & I. re- 
vealed further gains. These 
were disposed of by com- 
mon consent as merely evi- 
dences of Ford freight go- 
ing over the Ford railroad. 


Edward Hungerford 
Gets the Facts 

Although many guesses 
and questionings and dis- 
tant appraisals of Henry 
Ford’s railroading abilities 
have been published, there = 
has so far been no on-the- 
spot, first-hand survey of 
methods and results. 

That is why Forses sent 
Edward Hungerford — af 
known at home and abroad 
for his knowledge of rail- 
roads and railroad men and 
his knack of writing inter- 
estingly about them—out to ( 
look over the D. T. & I. 
and get the facts for our 
readers. 

Has Ford spectacularly 
transformed the D. T. & I.? 

Is he doing the unex- 
pected? 

Is it true that traffic from 
Ford plants alone has 
brought the total tonnage 
to a remarkable figure? 

Can Ford methods be ap- 
plied to railroading? 

Edward Hungerford has 
written the first complete 
story of Ford railroading. 
Every executive will profit 
by reading it. 

Beginning in an early 
issue! 
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Real Présecvation os | a oe Your Hamme! 
HY risk avoidable dangers of inadequate refrigerating methods? 
SERVEL Ideal Electric Refrigeration provides the low temperatures saci 
necessary to prevent harmful bacterial development —and maintains booklet descriptive of 
these temperatures—day and night—summer and winter—vigi- potberines FF in ten 


lantly guarding against spoilage of milk, meats and other perish- VA aude” 
able foods—against ptomaine, typhoid and other deadly germs 
resulting from food decay—always protecting the health of you 
and yours! The first cost is surprisingly small—and the operating 
expense is lower than the less satisfactory, inconvenient, burden- 
some, and not always adequate or dependable methods of the past. 














THE SERVEL CORPORATION 


Your Electric 


A CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
—— Company BOSTON New YorK LOS ANGELES 
emon. § 
SERVEL or divect Trade Marks Reg. U. Ss. Pat. Off. MINNEAPOLIS ST.LOUIS DENVER ATLANTA DALLAS 
to nearest dealer. © 1926, The Servel Corporation, New York Factories: Evansville, Ind. Carteret, N.J. Newburgh, N.Y. 
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Buicks last longer): 
— registrations prove it 
re Pp ang Sorption : 


Buick leadership in registrations among all other motor 
cars means extra miles turned in by old Buicks, loyal 
service from cars that would not be running at all if | 
they were not Buicks, built as only Buick builds. 


Buick engineering has given long life to Buick cars by 
thinking always of superior strength and placing it in 
every Buick part. And then, by protecting that 
strength with the famous ‘‘Sealed Chassis’? and the 
‘‘Triple Sealed Engine.’’ All Buick operating parts 
are barricaded from dirt and wear to insure longer 
life with less upkeep. 


And every Buick has the long-lived Buick Valve-in- 
Head Engine, famous everywhere for power and 
performance; proved superior in stamina by more 
than twenty-one years of outstandimg service. 


When you eventually register your own Buick, you 
will find that it has surpassing staying-power. This 
attribute belongs to Buick. Registrations prove it. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McCLAUGHLIN- BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 










Branches inall Principal Pioneer Builders of 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere Valve-in- Head Motor Cars 


* When Better Automobiles are 
Built Buick Will Build Them 
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These 25 Developments 
Justify Confidence 


ERE IS an impressive roll- 
H call of the latest develop- 
ments: 

1. The satisfactory business pace 
continues. . 

2. Security prices are well main- 
tained. 

3. Employment is unusually ac- 
tive for this season. 

4. An.abundance of money is 
available on reasonable terms. 

5. The cost of living is easing 
rather than stiffening. 

6. The coal strike has been 
settled on terms not calculated to 
foster wholesale demands for wage 
increases. 

7. Substantially lower taxes are 
assured. 

8. Real estate speculation, not- 
ably in Florida, is becoming more 
rational. 

9. Building operations continue 
extraordinarily active. 

10. The oil industry shows some 
abatement of price-cutting. 

11. The motor manufacturers 
report very satisfactory orders. 

12. The squeeze in rubber has 
passed. 

13. Steel 
heavy. 

14. Grain and cotton quotations 
have moved irregularly but have 
kept up better than many pre- 
dicted. 

15. Retail 


production is very 


By B. C. Forbes 


lic utilities are thriving and ex- 
panding. 

18. The electrical industry is do- 
ing very well. 

19. The sugar industry is work- 
ing itself into a somewhat better 
position, thanks to the increase in 
consumption which lower prices 
invariably bring. 

20. Raisers of food animals are 
finding a ready market at reason- 
ably remunerative prices. 

21. Our total foreign trade is 
large and the January import bal- 
ance is the reverse of regrettable. 

22. The $3,513,174,154 brokers’ 
loans reported by the New York 
Stock Exchange and the $3,091,- 
997,000 reported by the New York 
members of the Federal Reserve 
have, very properly, been accept- 
ed calmly. 

23. Savings bank deposits are 
announced as $450,000,000 above 
a year ago. 

24. Life insurance continues te 
be taken out on an unprecedented 
scale. 

25. Financial business __ senti- 
ment, consequently, remains cheer- 
ful. 

The Government’s opposition to 
the proposed “two-billion-dollar 
food merger” has attracted wide- 
spread attention. Wall Street, 


however, refuses to become pan- 
icky. 

The Government’s action should 
cause neither astonishment nor 
alarm. American finance and 
American industry are satisfied 
that the United States Supreme 
Court’s “rule of reason” allows 
adequate latitude for all desirable 
consolidations. The Government’s 
latest suit has not upset nor is it 
aimed at upsetting any vastly im- 
portant existing industrial struc- 
ture. Its motive is to prevent the 
bringing about of possibly un- 
healthy concentration of power 
over that first essential of life, food. 

The majority of leaders have 
faith that President Coolidge will 
not allow his Administration to 
deal unjustly with business. The 
President made his attitude clear 
in his recent address to the New 
York Chamber of Commerce. The 
President said nothing disquieting 
to legitimate business, nor did he 
say anything to warrant the con- 
clusion that the Government would 
not raise its finger no matter what 
High Finance or Big Business 
might do to crush out competition. 

Their faith in President Cool- 
idge and in the Supreme Court ex- 
plains the equanimity manifested 
in the security markets. 

Should the In- 
terstate Com- 
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An increase.in business— 


a. decrease in cost 








A WELL-KNOWN FIRM Of jobbers in Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently adopted plans for more 
frequent contacts with their customers 
throughout a large and extensive territory. 
They solicit their customers systematically 
by long distance telephone and are securing 
a steady increase in business, with an appreci- 
able cut in cost per dollar of sales. They have 
discovered a close parallel between the 


amount of long distance calling and the volume of business secured! 


Eacu day brings added reports of new ac- 
complishments by long distance telephone. 
Many concerns use it for special selling 
campaigns or for daily solicitation and 
sales throughout the year. Executives 
now take many of their long trips by tele- 
phone, conserving time and strength for 
other important work. Sales managers 
find that long distance calls will gain inter- 
views, get orders and secure settlements 
where all other means fail. Long Distance 
is being found indispensable in the myriad 
duties of busy men who must get things 
done at less expense. 


Are the key men in your organization 
trained to use long distance calls to save 


time—to increase business at no increase 
in cost? Long Distance is quick. It brings 
the whole territory within arm’s reach. 
The power of Long Distance builds sales- 


men as well as sales. 


The Commercial Department of the local 
Bell organization will gladly make a free 
survey of your equipment and advise you 
how to use the telephone in bettering 
your business. In the meantime Long 
Distance will bring the entire nation 
within the radius of your neighborhood. 
Talking thousands of miles is as feasible as 
speaking to the other side of your town. 
What far-away man or concern would you 
ty ME? cack So. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Why Rickenbacker Doesn't 
Believe in Luck 


In Business, As in War, America’s Ace Pins His Faith to “Study and 
Analysis” Which Carried Him Through Many Dangers Without a 
Scratch—How He Tested Plans for His Own Company 


extra-hazardous occupations 

I have. never had a scratch. 
That record is the result of study 
and analysis; I don’t believe in 
luck. 

“I am perfectly cold-blooded. I 
always make a careful analysis 
of my chances under any given 
set of conditions. The chances 
must be even before I can under- 
take the work—but when they 
are I know that I can drive to that 
limit and not beyond. I won’t stop 
this side of the limit either, for 
that is just as dangerous as go- 
ing too far.” 

That’s the way Eddie Ricken- 
backer, America’s Ace of Aces, 
racing car driver, and automobile 
manufacturer, sizes up himself. 

And yet, when with Harry Cun- 
ningham and Walter E. Flanders 
he was planning to put a car of 
his own on the market, he refused 
to head the new organization be- 
cause, as he put it, “Nobody would 
think of me as an analytical think- 
er or as an executive.” 


“T more than fifteen years of 


“Eddie” is Not a Dare Devil 

“I knew myself that I was really 
very far from being the happy- 
go-lucky dare-devil that the public 
thought I was,” he says now—in 
further explanation of his stand— 
“but the War had obscured my 
real work in the automotive in- 
dustry.” 

The budding corporation cast 
about for a head. B. F. Everitt had 
been a pioneer in the industry. 
He was the original body-builder 
in the business; he had served on 
many boards and was thoroughly 
familiar with every angle of auto- 
mobile making and managing. He 
had been with E-M-F, the begin- 
nings of the Studebaker. He had 
reorganized the United States 
Motors, out of which came the 
Maxwell company. He agreed to 
go in with the boys, to the extent 
of building one automobile. There 
were four in on the actual building 
—Rickenbacker and Cunningham, 
of course; Evans, now chief engi- 


By Walter C. Boynton 


neer of the Rickenbacker Motor 
Co.; and Tichener, the present 
production manager. 

The first Rickenbacker ¢ar took: 
to the road in August, 1919. Eddie 
says modestly that after riding in 
it he “felt that the car had pos- 
sibilities.” 

But he went further than that. 
He wanted the car to appeal to 


ness, speed, durability and low 
price. 

A car to suit the peculiar de- 
sires of each of the four classes 
was detailed, and then the organ- 
ization began to develop a car that 
should, so to speak, be a composite 
of all four. They got as far as they 
could and the car was brought to 
the New York show in 1922. 
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EDDIE RICKENBACKER, famous American Ace of Aces during the World War, 

is now proving that he is an able business man as well as an aviator and racing car 

driver. As vice-president of the Rickenbacker Corporation he is turning out auto- 
mobiles with the same success achieved in other fields. 


four classes of Americans: (1) 
The American business executive, 
who would demand appearance 
and performance, with price a 
somewhat secondary considera- 
tion; (2) The American farmer, 
who would exact durability and 
carrying capacity from his car; 
(3) The American woman, who 
does not buy cars but who does 
eliminate them, who must have 
appearance as an _ outstanding 
characteristic of her car, with ease 
of operation in steering and gear- 
shifting, comfort and quiet, and 
who would think twice about the 
price; and (4) the American boy 
and girl, who would want smart- 


It was realized that expert 
driving is hardly a fair test of a 
car’s stamina, because insensibly 
and almost automatically the ex- 
pert cushions the shock and favors 
the car in dozens of small but im- 
portant ways. Rickenbacker got 
three boys who had never driven 
a car in their lives to learn to drive 
the experimental car. They gave 
it some rough usage, but the 
builders learned about cars from 
them—and built some parts over 
again to stand the racket. 

Then the thought came to Eddie 
Rickenbacker that obstacles— 
surmounted—were the steps to 
success. He cast about for a hard- 
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selling proposition that he could 
work on, in an effort to learn 
something of the road-shocks in 
selling. What he wanted was a 
car that would show him what he 
and his associates would have to 
overcome if they built a car and 
had to sell it. He was out for 
trouble. A new product then be- 
ing put out by an important manu- 
facturer apparently offered him 
what he was looking for. The car 
bore a new, unknown name; it 
had no clientele; it was a four- 
cylinder car, selling at about the 
price at which it was planned to 
bring out the Rickenbacker car— 
if it came out. And the Ricken- 
backer was to be a six, so that 
here was another obstacle to be 
considered, since it would obvious- 
ly be harder to sell the new four 
for the price of a six than it would 
be if the cases were reversed. 

' Eddie went to California to sell 
the new car. He was unknown on 
the Coast—another obstacle to 
overcome. And the time was De- 
cember, 1920, when the automo-. 
tive industry was at its low ebb. 
If ever a man had a stage hung 
with black, the setting for Eddie’s 
endeavor was of that somber hue. 
His friends thought he was mad 
to try to sell the new car under 
all the adverse conditions. And, 
because there is more than a 
streak of stubbornness in the ap- 
parently placid Rickenbacker 
make-up, Eddie was thoroughly 
satisfied that he was right. And 
as a matter of history, he was. 
He started operations with one 
man—himself. In eight months he 
had built up an organization of 
twenty-seven dealers, developed a 
wholesale, retail and service or- 
ganization, and sold close to 700 
cars of a new make, with nothing 
behind it, when others were fail- 
ing to sell and were losing money. 
During this period, he had all the 
experiences and emotions of a 
dealer in troublesome times. 


A Success from the Start 


In August, 1921, he closed out 
his California sales agency and 
came back to Detroit, where de- 
tails of incorporating the Ricken- 
backer company were completed. 

The fatal mistake of incorporat- 
ing in 1920 had been avoided by a 
curious circumstance. Rickenback- 
er was in Detroit and saw a story 
in one of the newspapers that the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Kansas 
City had refused to rediscount 
automobile ‘paper. ‘He went to 
Kansas City to get the facts. Then 
he came back to Detroit, discussed 
the matter with his associates, 
and they decided to wait a while. 
Another case where study and 


analysis—rather than _  luck— 
scored. 

Depression had caused under- 
consumption and business was 
bound to be good in 1922. The 
Rickenbacker organization built 
to meet the certain demand. They 
bought everything—land, build- 
ings, machinery, materials—at the 
very bottom of the market. The 
tide began to rise, and the firm 
rose with it. In 1922 and 1923 there 
was a real harvest, and the young 
firm garnered its share. 

The organization has developed 
from one zone distributor, four 
years ago, to 107 distributors now. 
There are 600 associate distribu- 
tors in the United States, thirty- 

















Eddie Rickenbacker as an aviator in the 


World War. 


five accounts in Canada and seven- 
ty accounts in the leading auto- 
motive centers of the world, a dis- 
tribution organization with 15,000 
man power, all over the world. 
The Rickenbacker Corporation 
has sold close to 45,000 cars since 
it began operations, and it is 
starting the current year with 
the expectation of building be- 
tween 12,000 and 15,000 cars. They 
have made money every year since 
they were organized—not the least 
unusual feature in the picture. 
This results, so the captain says, 
from a combination of product and 
management. “The name of Rick- 
enbacker,” he admits, “assisted 
materially in the beginning, be- 
cause it was a well-known name 
—known all over the world. But 
if we hadn’t had a good product 
and good management behind it, 
we wouldn’t have survived two 
years. Some of the others didn’t.” 
Captain Rickenbacker speaks 


conservatively of the failures in 
the automotive industry. Within 
the last few weeks there have been 
turned over to the National Auto- 
of Commerce 


mobile Chamber 
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library the blue-prints, drawings 
and American and foreign letters 
patent of 756 automotive com- 
panies which are no longer in busi- 
ness. And this number is not a 
complete roster of the dead. 

Plain facts about Captain Ed- 
ward Vernon Rickenbacker, from 
his own memory and his own lips, 
are these: 

He was born at Columbus, Ohio, 
October 8, 1889, the third child in 
a family of two girls and five boys. 
He went to school most unwilling- 
ly until his father’s death, when 
Eddie was 12, sent him of neces- 
sity into the ranks of the bread- 
earners. Even as a child, he led 
a “gang” and was a normally bad 
boy. His father’s death started 
him off on one of those serious 
self-communings that have always 
characterized his mental processes 
whenever a serious change has 
been involved. He determined that 
he must become the head of the 
family, rather characteristically 
overlooking his elders among the 
children. 


Early Struggles 


A survey of available jobs was 
brief, because of the circumscribed 
field of employment; but he was 
taken on at a glass factory. Here 
he worked twelve hours a night, 
six nights a week, for 80 cents per 
shift of twelve hours—child labor 
agitation had not reached the glass 
factory in Columbus where the 
boy literally sweated. While he 
worked, he thought, with an in- 
born seriousness, and he mulled 
things over for several months— 
six or eight. Then, his mind made 
up, one morning after he had fin- 
ished his night shift at 3 o’clock, 
he walked two miles to the plant 
of the Columbus Steel Co. and got 
a job as a core-maker, at six dol- 
lars a week. Quite as a matter 
of course, he worked all day long 
at the new job, after pretty nearly 
a whole night’s work at the old 
one. He has never been afraid of 
work, 

Four months in the steel mill, 
where he did more thinking, led 
him to a job in a brewery. This 
was followed by a job at the plant 
of the Goodman Shoe Company. 
Here began the first definite de- 
sires to become an artist. The lad 
had talent as a draughtsman, as 
some of his drawings of this early 
period show, and while he was 
working he undertook to save 
enough money for a course in art 
at. a night school. But he was 
never able to accomplish this 
purpose. He was able to save 
something—he always has, no 
matter what his wage was—but 
not enough for the satisfaction of 
this ambition. It was to be partial- 
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altogether. 

A sojourn of eight or nine 
months in the shops of the Pan 
Handle Railway put into the boy’s 
mind the idea of becoming a 
machinist, but the art ideal per- 
sisted in the back of that serious 
head. At length a friend who 
owned a monument business took 
him into his employ and he began 
with a mallet and chisel to come 
as close as he could to his embry- 
onic notions of art. As marble 
cutter and carver of letters and 
scrolls he commanded three dol- 
lars a week when he began; but 
he says proudly that he was get- 
ting a dollar and a half a day when 
he quit—a man’s pay for the job, 
the place, and the times. 


At this time he was a puny, 
sickly lad, with big, deep-seated 
eyes, and a constitution under- 
mined by early experience in glass- 
making and later breathings of 
marble dust. While he was in the 
monument works, he did some- 
thing, at least, that he was happy 
to be able to do. He carved a head- 
stone for his father, and markers 
for the four corners of his father’s 
burial lot. 


Early hard work and unfavor- 
able surroundings kept the boy 
small and feeble until he was nine- 
teen; then he began to shoot up, 
but he has never been particular- 
ly robust. He overheard his 
mother say once that he would 
never live to grow up. He got 
out of the marble and granite 
business, because, as he says, he 
could “take a hint.” He determined 
to become an automobile man. 
He was 16 then, and the determin- 
ation to make the change kept 
him out of a job for the longest 









ly realized, at least, in another way . 

















“Rick” as a racer in his first racing car, a Firestone-Columbus—a special car 
which he helped to design and rebuild. 


time in his experience up to the 
present time—one week. 

For that length of time, there 
was no one in Columbus who cared 
to foster the ambition that fired 
the Rickenbacker brain, but final- 
ly he got work with a “man named 
Evans,” who had a fleet of three 
cars and ran a combination bicycle 
and automobile business. The 
“fleet” consisted of the familiar 
one-cylinder Oldsmobile with the 
curved dash, a Waverly electric 
car, and a Locomobile steam-car. 
If the assortment was small, it 
was varied, and the boy found 
plenty to occupy and interest him. 
It was a two-man organization, 
with the apprentice as the fac- 
totum. He learned to drive cars 
by running one or another up and 

















Eddie Rickenbacker at the wheel of a Firestone-Columbus car, with the late William 
Jennings Bryan as one of the passengers. 


down in the garage when Mr. 
Evans was away. For two years 
he stayed there, studying hard in 
the meantime on a course on auto- 
mobiles offered by a correspon- 
dence school. When he knew that 
he had mastered this course—and 
not before, please note—he felt 
that he was ready to move on to 
the manufacturing end of the in- 
dustry. 


The Frayer-Miller organization 
in Columbus was then making the 
Frayer-Miller car, an air-cooled 
type, something on the principle 
of the present Franklin car; and 
into this organization Eddie Rick- 
enbacker was determined to get, 
no matter how or at what wage. 
He had made several unsuccessful 
attempts to get taken on, but 
finally one Sunday morning he 
made another try. He felt that he 
had been too bashful, perhaps, so 
he announced when his application 
was once more refused that he 
would report for duty Monday 
morning, whether the job carried 
any pay or not. He did report, 
and he worked without pay until 
Frayer took him into the engi- 
neering department. Just then the 
firm was building racing cars and 
concentrating on an entry for the 
Vanderbilt Cup of 1906. Eddie’s 
persistence and his ability got him 
the job of mechanician in the race 
—the first of many a race that he 
rode or drove. 

A year and a half he spent in 
the engineering department and 
then Frayer put him into one de- 
partment after another. In those 
days, assembly was not known as 
it is to-day. A firm engaged in 
making an automobile made prac- 
(Continued on page 34) 


Mortgaging To-Morrow Puts 
“Pep” Into To-Day 


Installment Buying Is Giving the Worker Something to Work For—Easy 
.,Payment Plans Show Him How to Get What He Wants and Do More 
Than Efficiency Plans to Make Him Work Hard to Pay 


States depends on its workers 

working faster and to better ad- 
vantage than do those of competing 
countries. 

If we produce more wealth per 
capita than our competitors, we will 
be relatively more prosperous. Am- 
erican farmers must produce wheat 
more cheaply than wheat farmers in 
other lands, else they must quit the 
world wheat market. American wage 
workers must work faster and get 
better results than others or their 
standard of living will fall. 

Stating it another way, the unit 
cost of production must be relatively 
low here, if the United States is to 
be relatively prosperous. 

To get that kind of work there 
must be incentives adequate to the 
purpose. 

A friend of mine who is sales man- 
ager for an automobile manufactur- 
ing concern that produces cars sell- 
ing for between $500 and $1,000— 
something of a feature last year— 
tells me that 85 per cent. of his 1925 
sales were on the installment plan. 

“How many of those sales,” I 
asked him, “were to wage-earners ?” 
I used the term in its inclusive sense. 
“Between 65 and 70 per cent.,” was 
his reply. . 

_ I believe that that situation is fairly 

typical of conditions that prevail in 
the automobile business, not only 
with cars of that grade, but with all 
cars up to, say, $2,000. 


Practice Peculiar to U. S. 


The bulk of the automobiles sold 
in 1925 were sold to wage-earners 
and they were purchased on time. 

But this is not going to be a “sob 
story” about the evils of installment 
buying. I am not going to say that 
installment buying is the first step 
toward national bankruptcy. The fu- 
ture will take care of that part of it. 
What I want to do is to get inside 
the mind of the wage-earner who 
buys a car on the installment plan 
and mortgages his wages for the fu- 
ture payments. 

There is no doubt but that is what 
many workers are doing. And that 


P Sites pend of the United 


By George E. Macllwain 


fact is peculiar to the United States. 
Ride past a large industrial plant in 
England and you will see, if the place 
employs 5,000 hands, racks for some 
4,000 bicycles, which the employees 
pedal to work in the morning and 
home at night. 

Ride past a similar plant in the 
United Statesand you will see 
1,000 or 1,500 automobiles parked as 
near the works as they can get. They 
are the cars that swiftly and easily 
transport the American workers back 








Installments 
—Pro and Con 


UYING to-day and paying 

to-morrow is accounting 

for a large total of merchan- 

dising—and is creating no 
end of discussion. 


Many see commercial and 
financial disaster at the end of 
the road; others believe it leads 
simply to a new method of sell- 
ing which enables the buyer to 
save for this or that “luxury” 
while he is enjoying it, rather 
than in advance of possession. 


Two speakers at the annual 
convention of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association re- 
cently expressed opposite view- 
points. Said Creighton J. Hill, 
of the Babson Institute: “In 
order to possess non-essentials, 
many families are cutting down 
on essentials. ... Statistics of 
trade increases in installment 
lines are clearly not gains for 
the nation, because part of those 
gains must be offset by lessened 
buying power in other lines.” 


Henry Ittelson, president of 
the ommercial Investment 
Trust, Inc., said: “The install- 
ment plan has not only taught 
the American thrift, but has 
given to him a new interest in 
his —— appearance and in 
his home. He has become, in 
short, the best customer in the 
world.” 


In this article, Mr. MacIlwain 
—a man of long experience in 
solving problems of employer- 
employee relationship—develops 
a viewpoint different from either 
of these, and there is much of 
human understanding in his 
philosophy. 


























and forth between factory and home. 

Those two pictures lead right into 
the heart of industrial problems in 
the United States. 

Back in 1916, when the War was 
running along nicely and our plants 
were busy on War orders, I was ap- 
proached by a shoe manufacturer in 
the Brockton district who had what, 
to him, was a new and peculiar diffi- 
culty. He had plenty of orders. 
Wages were satisfactory. But his 
workers would “knock off” on Thurs- 
day night and not come back again 
until Monday morning! The trou- 
ble with them. was that, when Thurs- 


day night came around, with steady . 


work for the first four days in the 
week at higher wages than they had 
ever had before, their earnings were 
enough to satisfy all of their custo- 
mary demands. When that stage was 
reached, they preferred to “knock 
off” and go a-fishing! 


Silk Shirts Helped Win War 


As long ago as 1916, if we can 
think back that far, it had not yet 
come about that every one considered 
an automobile as a God-given right. 
So, I did not have that recourse at 
hand in answering the shoe manufac- 
turer’s question. But I did tell him 
that what he should do was to see to 
it that some costly luxuries which 
would catch the eyes of the women 
folk were brought to town with the 
idea that the women would see the 
new things, hanker for them, and 
the men into working the full wee 
so as to get money enough to buy 
them. And, do you remember the 
silk shirts? If the truth were known, 
silk shirts did more to win the war 
than many other agencies for which 
credit has been loudly and persistent- 


- ly demanded. 


Whether that shoe man took my 
advice, I do not know. I do know 
that it was sound. Since then such 
matters have been gloriously taken 
care of, and to automobiles for cash 
have been added automobiles on cred- 
it, and then radios, player pianos, 
phonographs, furniture, clothing—or 
what do you want? And all of these 
things are things that the worker ab- 
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solutely Must have. The beauty of 
it is, they are just within reach! 

That old chap who fastened a wisp 
of hay in front of his donkey’s nose 
had the right idea. There is the in- 
centive, and as the donkey travels the 
incentive travels with him. But the 
hay must be near enough so that the 
donkey once in a while gets a bit of 
it between his teeth. Of course, there 
is the obvious difference that the 
worker—not being a jackass—makes 
sure of eventual ownership of his 
“wisp of hay” before he starts to plug 
for it. 

Each country has its own peculiar 
luxuries; and luxury is a. relative 
thing. In the United States luxu- 
ries are more gorgeous than else- 
where. Moreover, they are usually 
very much cheaper and they are 
much more widely distributed. 

The zeal of our working classes 
depends on the nearness and “obtain- 
ability” of a long list of luxuries that 
have become necessities. 

“Necessities” is exactly what I 
mean. What chance has a young 
man to interest a girl in himself these 
days, unless he has a car? What is 
the one question that leads into your 
neighbor’s financial condition? It is 
this: ‘What kind of a car does he 
drive?’ Society to-day is made for 
the man with a car, and the man who 
has the car also has the radio and all 
the rest of the new-day necessities. 
If you do not have these things you 
are not in it. No amount of explana- 
tion will demonstrate to your neigh- 
bor that you have no car because you 
don’t want one. The idea is un- 
thinkable ! 


Here, then, is the situation. We 


have reached a point, through the 
gradual improvement and elevation 
of our scale of living, where a long 
list of most desirable luxuries have 















































become actual necessities. Everybody 
wants them. Everybody must have 
them and pretty nearly everybody can 
get them, because you may buy any 
and all of them with a small cash de- 
posit and so much per week—and 
you can get the money if you work 
like the devil! 

Consequently, American workers 
DO work like the devil. Perhaps it 
seems to you that they do not. Visi- 
tors from across the water, however, 
see things here as we do not and 
such are struck, first, by the high 
standard of living for wage-earners, 
and, second, by the feverish haste 
with which all of our social and in- 
dustrial machinery is driven. 

Secretary Hoover has just pointed 
out that, according to the United 
States Department of Labor, wage 
rates are 128 per cent. above 1913, 
while prices are but 70 per cent. above 
that base. That shows the rate at 
which we are working. We can trust 
those figures more implicitly than we 
can rely on our prejudices as to how 
rapidly people work here. 

Working people to-day prize their 
luxuries above everything else. They 
will cut down their expenditures for 
clothing. They will economize on 
food. They will crowd into small 
living quarters. But they will hang 
ento the car and the piano and the 
radio. Those luxuries mean eman- 
cipation. With them a working man 
is on the next level up, where, in 
fancy at least, the majority of our 
workers think they belong. Without 
them a working man is—just a work- 
ing man. Get into a car, Your Car, 
even though you owe for 75 per cent. 
of it, and as you roll across the coun- 
try you leave the stigma of the work- 
shop behind you and climb into the 
luxuriating class. 






13 
The workman’s entire family is in- 


terested in this. Do not all of them 
get the good of it? And, if the pay- 
ments come a bit hard, what is there 
that all hands will save and scrimp 
and sacrifice for so willingly as to 
keep up their title to a good car? 
People used to do this kind of thing 
for the sake of owning a home—and 


“many old-fashioned folks still do that. 
But the great bulk of our people will 


give up every other pursuit in life, 
will work long hours, submit without 
protest to piece-work wage plans— 
and earn the bonus on them too—for 
the sake of these luxuries which 
mark their social status. 

The efficiency engineers have been 
trying to “Taylorize” this country for 
thirty years. The task has gone 
slowly. Ask Mr. Hoover and he will 
tell you that we have gone ahead on 
that road since the War more than 
we went in the preceding twenty 
years. No one knows quite how it 
has come about. After talking effi- 
ciency for twenty years, we suddenly 
wake up and find ourselves becoming 
“efficient.” 

It isn’t the engineers alone who 
have done it for us. They have de- 
vised the technique and machinery. 
Give them credit for that. But ten 
years ago there was enough tech- 
nique and machinery for efficiency 
locked up in factory safes to revo- 
lutionize-the entire industrial scheme 
of things. It wasn’t used. The idea 
couldn’t be sold to the people who 
actually had to do the trick—the 
workers, ; 

Well, who has finally sold the idea? 
It is the luxury makers, who have 
contrived to get things that every- 
body wants down to a price where 
everybody can get them. They have 
set the styles, they have aroused the 
desire for possession, they have de- 
vised ways to finance the purchase, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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How Busy Business Men 


Can Keep Fit 


Whether We Are Fit to Work or Fight or Play at Sixty, or Even Seventy, 
Depends Very Largely upon Ourselves and Not upon the Calendar 


By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D. 


Medical Director, Life Extension Institute 


NE of the most important 

measures in life-lengthen- 

ing is to abolish the cel- 
ebration of birthdays! 

The only people who really en- 
joy birthday festivities are the 
people who come to eat the food. 
The honored birthday victim gets 
little comfort out of it if he is be- 
yond early maturity. Year by 
year increasing emphasis is laid 
by his friends on the remarkable 
fact that he is alive, and gradual- 
ly this reaches a stage almost of 
indignation that he persists in liv- 
ing while so many others 
have died off! 


age, are not the inevitable marks 
of time, but the marks of ignor- 
ance or neglect. The condition of 
a man at fifty as compared to the 
same man at twenty-five is not a 
true reflection of the mere pas- 
sage of twenty-five years over 
this man’s head, but simply a rec- 
ord of the scars left upon his body 
by infections, poisons, food de- 
ficiency or food excess, and the 
scars left upon his soul by his 
struggle for existence. 

It is not wise to be continually 
watching oneself live, but at, in- 


capacity for happiness and satis- 
faction in living. 

There are more than fifty mil- 
lion people in this country with 
defective vision that should be cor- 
rected by proper glasses. This is 
a terrific burden of nervous strain 
for the nation to carry, and it is 
one hundred per cent. preventable. 
This is simply one instance of a 
common civilized human defect. 

There are more than fifty mil- 
lion people with focal infection in 
their heads—tooth sockets or 
nasal cavities — which lead to 

chronic disease. This 





could be practically elim- 





The man in the business 
world, particularly, should 
not live by the calendar, 
but by the condition of his 
health. And he _ should 
keep himself in the best 
possible trim through 
common sense measures 
for the protection of his 
body and his life. Ob- 
viously, the first common 
sense measure is to as- 
certain his physical state. 
How many defects has 
he? Can they be cor- 
rected? And how near to 
the ideal is his mode of 








Postponing “Old Age” 


‘¢] F SCIENCE has its way and 
if people will rise to their 
opportunities,” says Dr. Fisk, “T 
can see coming a very high type 
of elderly man—a type combin- 
ing the vigor and enthusiasm of 
youth with the tempered judg- 
ment of age and the greater kind- 
liness and sympathy that ought 
to come through life’s trying ex- 
periences.” 


inated by proper surgical 
and dental attention. 
About a dozen years 
have been added to the 
expectation of life at birth 
in the last thirty-five 
years. This has been ac- 
complished by the com- 
paratively crude and 
wholesale methods of com- 
munity health work. It is 
our obligation now to get 
down to the _ individual 
citizen and work on his 
body to prevent these in- 
fections and clear up these 
foci of trouble just as in 











life? 





The Life Extension In- 
stitute in the course of its twelve 
years’ service to the public has 
examined 400,000 people without 
finding a single perfect specimen. 
In this group of 400,000 individu- 
als, 1,600,000 impairments requir- 
ing correction were found, a large 
proportion of which were either 
preventable or curable—or in 
some degree remediable. Special 
analysis of the conditions revealed 
by periodic examination would in- 
dicate that a similar degree of 
impairment. exists among repre- 
sentative groups of business men. 

As has been previously sug- 
gested, we must get rid of the 
notion that time has anything to 
do with the process of ageing. The 
disabilities which often limit the 
work span to forty-five years and 
often cause employers of labor to 
hesitate to employ men over that 


tervals the body should be checked 
up just as a business is checked 
up to find out what is wrong with 
it. By the following of such 
methods the death rate has been 
brought down in large groups: of 
people about 30 per cent. The 
1,600,000 disabilities found in: the 
group above mentioned are ‘at 
least 60 per cent. preventable. 
Even cancer can be detected in 
its early stages, and cured by 
operation, although it is common- 
ly stated that we have no cure for 
cancer. In addition to the pre- 
vention of this dread disease, and 
such troubles as heart disease, 
kidney disease, and apoplexy, 
which carry off so many people at 
middle life, there are so-called 
minor defects which impair the 
working capacity of the individual, 
shorten his life span, and limit his 


the past we have worked 
in communities to conquer 
typhoid fever, scarlet fever, etc. 

There is no reason why men 
should not keep their flexibility 
of mind and vigor of body well 
into the period of time now called 
“old age.” 

-It is desirable to get rid of the 
paralyzing influence of the time 
concept, and to realize that whe- 
ther we are fit to work or fight 
or play at sixty, or even at sev- 
enty, depends very largely upon 
ourselves and not upon the calen- 
dar. If science has its way and 
if people will rise to their oppor- 
tunities, I can see coming a very 
high type of elderly man—a type 
combining the vigor and enthusi- 
asm of youth with the tempered 
judgment of age and the greater 
kindliness and sympathy that 
ought to come through life’s try- 
ing experiences. 
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The Power of Little Things 


E rang in a little sooner than 
his fellows in the shop; he re- 
mained a little longer when the 
whistle ordered “stop.” He 
worked a little harder and he 
talked a little less; he made every 
little movement his efficiency ex- 
press. He saved a little money 
in a hundred little ways; “he 
banked a little extra when he got 
a little raise. A little working 
model took his little leisure time; 
he wrought each little part of it 
with patience most sublime— 
Now it’s very little wonder that 
he murmurs with a smile, as he 
clips his little coupons: “Are the 
little things worth while?”—C. E. 
M. in the Boston “Transcript.” 
x * * 


Grasp an idea and work it out to ° 


a successful conclusion. That’s 
about all there is in life for any 
of us.—Edward H. Harriman. 

* * * 


I define service as the low cost pro- 
duction of high grade goods, made by 
well-paid labor and distributed at a 
profit. No man can really claim to 
be in business until he has equipped 
himself to attain these objectives.— 
Henry Ford. 

* * * 


The man who wins is not the 
most brilliant, but the man who 
has the right principles, who is 
properly directed and who makes 
the most of his own abilities — 
William A. Pope. 


* * * 


Tackle a task this way: First, 
weigh carefully what it will be 
necessary to do. Second, create a 
method or plan for doing it. Then, 
with a singleness of purpose and a 
stubborn will, stick to the job un- 
til you get it done. ‘This is the 
philosophy of action and the prac- 
tice of achievement.—The Silent 
Partner. ; 

* * * 

Salesmen do :not beat competi- 
tion, except on the first order. 
After that it’s an inside job—high 
quality, right prices, intelligent co- 
operation, prompt deliveries.— 
Through the Meshes. 
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Don’t tell us what you used to do 
When things went all your way; 
The fellow who gets to the top 
Is the hustler of to-day. 
—Dr. A. J. Barker Savage. 


* * * 


One car, off the track on one of 
these Wintry mornings, held up six 
carlines, halted hundreds of cars 
loaded with people bound for of- 
fice and factory and store. Many 
were late that morning. Much 
work was delayed. One car, off 
the track. 

I’ve seen the same thing happen 
in many organizations. One man, 
off the track, out of spirit with the 
policies and character of the house, 
has delayed, held up, lost, much 
business and goodwill for his firm. 
He may be the president or the 
shipping clerk. It makes little dif- 
ference who he is. One man, off 
the track.—Co-operation. 





A Text 
LEASANT words are as a 
honeycomb, sweet to the 


soul, and health to the bones.— 
Proverbs 16:24. 


Sent in by C. Mitchell, Cin- 
cinnati, O. What is your favor- 
ite text? “Forbes Epigrams” 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 











The greatest thing in business, 
large or small, is competition. The 
element of keen competition, which 
is that intangible zest, the very es- 
sence of alert life, must be preserved 
in big operations, even if there is 
need of constant watchfulness to pre- 
vent machine-like, impersonal admin- 
istration. Individual merit must be 
quickly recognized and rewarded. 
The minute a corporation grows be- 
yond its ability to do this it ceases 
to be a healthy economic factor in 
the community. Low production cost 
is not everything. The joy of living, 
even if it costs more, is the principal 
thing we must preserve. It would be 
a drab, monotonous world if every- 
body wore standardized suits, even if 
they cost less and were better than 
clothes that revealed individuality. — 
Clarence Dillon. 





I left a good job to take pub- 
lic office. When I was in business 
I was master of my own time. I 
could meddle with business more 
or less as I chose, or could sit at 
the fireside and mold bullets for 
use of those in the firing line, but 
now I find myself over in the 
front trenches. Freedom of 
thought and of action are re- 
stricted. However, I have no 
cause to complain. Public office 
must have its drawbacks as well 
as its many compensations. The 
work is interesting and there are 
gleams of fun now and then. Yes, 
there are many compensations.— 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. 

* * * 


Your thousand pretenses for not 
getting along better are all non- 
sense; they deceive nobody but 
yourself.—Abraham Lincoln. 

a. 


There are two ways of attain- 
ing an important end—force and 
perseverance. Force falls to the 
lot only of the privileged few, but 
austere and sustained perseverance 
can be practiced by the most insig- 
nificant. Its silent power grows 
irresistible with time—Madame 
Swetchine. 
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Promptness is one of the cardinal 
business virtues and belongs at the 
head of the list—Pacific Mutual 
News. 

* * * 

Man is born for action; he ought 
to do something. Work, at each 
step, awakens a sleeping force and 
roots out error. Who does noth- 
ing, knows nothing. Rise! To 
work! If thy knowledge is real, 
employ it; wrestle with nature; 
test the strength of thy theories; 
see if they will support the trial; 
act.—Aloysius. 

x * * 


In the long run, prosperity de- 
pends upon hard and efficient work, 
fairly but not excessively paid for. 
—The Optimist. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of 
quotation and author's name. Names 
of winners will be printed. 
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Speculation’s Balance Wheel 
—the Investment Trust 


Te keenest observers of 
our stock market at the 
present time will often reach 
diametrically opposed conclusions 
about the trend of coming months. 
Some of them, perhaps the major- 
ity, look for tightening money 
rates and sagging prices. Others 
who visualize a nation at work, 
with a reasonably well adjusted 
balance of purchasing power be- 
tween agricultural and urban in- 
dustries, will have none of this 
bearish sentiment for the immedi- 
ate future. 

Such differences of opinion na- 





By Leland Rex Robinson 
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The charts on this page are based 


on the operations of a typical in- 
vestment trust—the Industrial and 
General Trust, Ltd. of London. 


turally arise as the result of em- 
phasizing now one, now another, 
set of factors. To the extent that 
purely business considerations de- 
termine one’s estimate of future 
stock prices there is reason for 
confidence in 1926. To the extent 
that judgment is based upon mon- 
etary or rather technical influ- 
ences, much honest difference of 
opinion may arise. On balance, 


the judgment of the best informed 
weighs down the scale on the side 
of extreme caution, and warns 
against the danger of further 
speculative commitments on the 
part of the public. 

When allowance has been made 





for such upward readjustments of 
security prices as may be expected 
from a fundamental tendency to- 
ward lower interest rates, and 
when the effects of future busi- 
ness expansion and prosperity 
have been fairly discussed, there 
is still evident in the present level 
of Stock Exchange prices the 
need for sizable investing agen- 
cies whose wise and cautious pur- 
chasing will give wholesome lead- 
ership to the market. 

Since the war there has arisen 
in the United States a new in- 
vesting public confronted with do- 
mestic and foreign offerings of 
ever increasing number and com- 
plexity. Unlike the “burnt child” 
these millions of fledgling inves- 
tors have not yet learned to “run 
from the fire.” Even experienced 
security owners must, if reason- 
able protection be afforded their 
capital, devote more and more 


i time: to a -study oftheir -invest- 


ments. But these- days business 
men afe, if anything, even busier 
than ever, and the “professiona} 
investor” is becoming of relative- 
ly less importance in the investing 
public. 

The present situation in the 
United States gives us reason to 
study the investing agencies which 
have evGived in the world’s pre- 
war financial center in answer to 
similar, if. less critical, problems. 
London, once Atlas of the financial 
world, has now shifted more than 
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half its ponderous burden to the 
sturdy young shoulders of New 
York, which now, and for several 
previous decades, has also faced 
an unprecedented demand for 
capital in domestic business ex- 
pansion. How did London succeed 
so notably in sifting the myriad 
investment issues offered by over- 
sea and home enterprises and gov- 
ernments? By what means did 
she develop issuing and under- 
writing facilities enabling her so 
commonly to underbid, in efficien- 
cy and economy, the other inter- 
national capital markets? 

We will advance far toward a 
true understanding of these mat- 
ters by looking at certain figures 
of the Industrial and General 
Trust, Ltd., a London investment 
trust typical of those institutions 
in Scotland and England which 
have contributed so materially to 
British financial stability. 

The balance sheet of the Indus- 
trial and General Trust, Ltd., for 
March 31, 1925, shows that its 
capital has been raised by sale to 
the public of its bonds (deben- 
tures), preferred and common 
stock in these proportions: deb- 
entures, 50 per cent.; preferred 
stock, 25 per cent.; common stock, 
25 per cent. 

The funds thus obtained from its 
debenture and shareholders, with 
accumulated surplus and reserves, 
the trust has invested in bonds 
and other obligations to the ex- 


also effected a wide industrial di- 


versification of its holdings, as 
is graphically shown in one of the 
charts on page 16. 

This investment trust, whose 
holdings of more than $30,000,000 
(at cost) have been acquired with 
the utmost skill and care from 
among the offerings of many dif- 
ferent countries, has afforded to 
its shareholders that union of safe- 
ty and return which peculiarly 
characterizes this type of financial 
company in London and Edin- 
burgh. It has stood shoulder to 
shoulder with numerous other in- 
vestment trusts in critically ana- 
lyzing new offerings, in watching 
the market for profitable oppor- 
tunities for reinvestment, and in 


17 
companies like the foregoing, with 
a joint invested capital of well 
over $500,000,000. It is in the 
portfolios of such institutions that 
many a foreign security has passed 
its probationary period. The ma- 
turing or “seasoning” process 
preceding broad public distribu- 
tion has, in the case of numerous 
oversea, and not a few domestic, 
offerings, taken place .in invest- 
ment trust strong boxes, where 
broad distribution of risk intro- 
duced an element of safety not 
available for the individual, and 
an intelligent appreciation of in- 
trinsic values facilitated the find- 
ing of sound levels on the stock 
exchanges. British investment 
trusts have really undertaken for 
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tent of 40.29 per cent. of its total 
investments on the above date, in 
preferred stocks 17.42 per cent., 
and in common or “deferred” 
shares 42.29 per cent. The 
truly cosmopolitan character of 
the Industrial and General Trust, 
which was organized in 1888, is 
revealed by one of the charts on 
page 16, which shows the geo- 
graphical distribution, on March 
31, 1925, of the 873 different in- 
vestments then owned by it. 

In addition to its extensive geo- 
graphical distribution of risk, the 
Industrial and General Trust has 





protecting the interests of minor- 
ity holders in domestic and foreign 
issues. It is in no sense a financ- 
ing, holding, or operating com- 
pany, for it does not dabble in 
business promotion or manage- 
ment, and its investments are 
sufficiently limited in any one un- 
dertaking to assure protection of 
the combined principal through 
operation of the law of average. 

To appreciate fully the stabiliz- 
ing power of investment trusts in 
London’s financial market during 
the last three or four decades, we 
must picture a hundred or more 








The investment trust, a compara- 
tively new form of investment in 
the United States, has been popu- 
lar abroad for many years. The 


following 15 British trusts: 
ance; American Investment & Gen- 
eral; Bankers’ Investment; Cale- 
donian; Foreign, American & Gen- 
eral Investment; Foreign & Colo- 
nial Investment; General and Com- 
mercial Investment; General In- 
vestors & Trustees; Guardian In- 
vestment; International Investment; 
Mercantile Investment & General; 
Merchants; Metropolitan; Omnium; 
U. S. & So. American Investment. 
(Averages cover only 14 trusts for 
1915 and 1918.) 


half a century to act as a buffer 
between the general security buy- 
ing public and the flood of offer- 
ings, good, bad, and indifferent, 
continually beating against the 
capital entrenchments of individ- 
ual investors. They have given 
wholesome leadership to the mar- 
ket and in gradually turning over 
their holdings they have intro- 
duced to the general public a great 
volume of securities which might 
not otherwise so readily have 
found their place among the more 
permanent investments. 

It is not only in these ways that 
British investment trusts have en- 
couraged the offering of good se- 
curities in the United Kingdom. 
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They do themselves 


frequently 
participate in underwriting sound 
flotations which are eligible for 


their own investment purposes. 
Such underwriting guarantees are 
as a rule limited to the amount 
which each participating trust 
could, if necessary, purchase out- 
right and retain among its hold- 
ings. In this way underwriting 
commissions are earned and in- 
vestments are acquired at less than 
the public offering price. Further- 
more, a stability is thus effected in 
the market for new issues which 
forcibly contrasts with the de- 
moralization resulting from 
“dumping” an unsuccessful issue, 
or from carrying by heavy col- 
lateral loans an underlying obli- 
gation incurred purely for a spec- 
ulative profit Investment trusts 
have, therefore, proved a powerful 
though little advertised factor in 
enabling London to bid successful- 
ly in the international loan mar- 
kets. 


Advantages of Investment Trust 


In brief, there has developed in 
Great Britain in the last half-cen- 
tury a distinctive type of financial 
institution known as the invest- 
ment trust. The investment trust 
differs from individual investors in 
having ample capital for a broad 
distribution of risk, and a highly 
trained staff for the international 
investment and reinvestment of 
its funds. It differs from ordinary 
“investment service” organizations 
by concerning itself only with the 
care of its own investments, which 
it guards with an owner’s interest. 
It differs from other institutional 
investors, such as banks and in- 
surance companies, because its 
principal, and often its only liabil- 
ities, are to its own bondholders 
(regarding its shareholders as 
owners), while its assets are pure- 
ly investments and its sole busi- 
ness is the proper selection and 
diversification thereof. The in- 
vestment trust in London ranks 
with the bank and the instirance 
company as a conservative and re- 
spected institution of the financial 
world. 

The charts on page 17 illus- 
trate the remarkable stability of 
investment trust dividends in war 
and peace, in post-war inflation 
and deflation. There is also 
shown the extraordinary recovery 
in market prices of their common 
shares since that time during the 
dark days of the war when heavy 
income taxes, high interest rates, 
and political and business uncer- 
tainty brought London security 
values to an unnaturally low level. 

This résumé of the role of in- 
vestment trusts in British finance 
brings us once more face to face 
with America’s present problems. 





Are we as well equipped as our 
English cousins to handle the in- 
creasing capital demands of world 
commerce and business? Are we 
prepared to ration credit as wise- 
ly and profitably among domestic 
and foreign claimants? A few 
sobering thoughts suggest them- 
selves even to a casual observer. 

The United States is enjoying 
to-day an unprecedented prosper- 
ity. Never before has purchasing 

















Dr. Leland Rex Robinson first be- 
came interested in investment trusts 
while an Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. He later 
went to Edinburgh and London as 
Financial Trade Commissioner for the 
Department of Commerce, primarily 
to study at closer range the organ- 
ization and operation of the long 
established British investment trusts. 
His writings on the subject have at- 
tracted considerable attention, at home 
and abroad, and he has become the 


recognized American authority in this 
field. 


power been so widely diffused. 
Since 1914 the masses of our peo- 
ple have moved to distinctly high- 
er standards of living. Former lux- 
uries have become necessities, 
while radios, automobiles, and 
similar commodities are outstrip- 
ping raw materials and production 
goods as creators of new financial 
power. Counting upon an indef- 
inite extension of their present 1n- 
come, a rapidly increasing propor- 
tion of consumers are anticipating 
their needs by installment purchas- 
ing, while a host of new financing 
companies has sprung into being 
to act as intermediaries between 
the nation’s banks and its non-com- 
mercial borrowers. Certainly the 
persistence of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing in American wholesale trade 
is due not alone to improvements 
in transportation and distributivé 
agencies, but also to the fact that 
as consumers are more and more 
anticipating their wants, dealers 
find it less and less essential to 
do so. Why wait, when buying 
is made so easy? 
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The other side of the picture is 
a plethora of funds available for 
saving and investment; but all is 
not encouraging even here. It is 
true that building and loan asso- 
ciations’ assets, savings and time 
deposits, and life insurance com- 
panies’ resources have had unpar- 
alleled expansion during recent 
years. But equally notable is the 
greater tendency toward specula- 
tion in common shares, which has 
brought the “loans on securities” 
of member banks in 101 leading 
cities for the first time in four 
years to a point above their “in- 
vestments” and to a ratio of more 
than two-thirds their commercial 
loans. Prosperity in the flesh, to- 
gether with cheering business 
prospects, is turning us away from 
the staid investment paths of our 
forefathers. Common stock offer- 
ings which before the war would 
more naturally have been distrib- 
uted by “high pressure” salesmen 
in house-to-house canvassing, are 
now publicly made by reputable 
firms. Convertible bonds, parti- 
cipating preferred stocks, and 
common stock purchase warrants 
are being offered in ever greater 
profusion to meet the natural pub- 
lic demand for a participation in 
expected profits. 


Need for Guiding Hand 


The probabilities are that specu- 
lation in real estate, in consumers’ 
goods, and in securities, will pro- 
ceed, unless checked by firm and 
wise leadership, until drastic re- 
adjustments become necessary. 
Undoubtedly many investors will 
hazard their funds near the peak 
of the present securities market, 
and will have neither the spirit 
nor the capital to make new pur- 
chases when an inevitable reac- 
tion drives down prices temporar- 
ily below intrinsic values. Never 
before has there been greater 
need of the guiding hand of in- 
vestment trusts in discriminating 
purchasing. At no other time have 
greater opportunities of investing 
and reinvesting to the advantage 
of their bond and shareholders 
awaited investment trusts organ- 
ized in the United States. In 
Great Britain investment trusts 
have long been a matter of effi- 
ciency and convenience. It seems 
to the writer that in America they 
may become almost a matter o 
necessity. 


That the importance of invest- 
ment trusts is now being realized 
in our country is evident from the 
number of them organized during 
the last two years. As a rule. 
however, those confining them- 
selves to the investment and re- 
investment of their capital have 
not yet seen fit to follow the prac- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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How to Get New Customers 
and Hold Old Ones 


Getting the Facts on Product and the Market—Selecting and Developing 
Men and Directing Their Efforts—Must Depend on Repeat 
Orders for Consistent Volume That Builds Profits 


NE PROBLEM looms head 
() and shoulders above- all 

the other perplexities of 
present day business. It costs too 
much to sell. The conviction that 
excessive amounts are being ex- 
pended in distribution is not born 
of a desire to pocket the dollars: 
that are legitimately needed to get 
goods from producer to consumer, 
but from the disconcerting fact 
that selling costs are 
swelling out of all proper 


By James H. Rand, Jr. 


President, Rand Kardex Bureau 


lower and lower producing costs. 
In fact, production men seem to 
have succeeded admirably. But 
the cost to sell has risen even 
faster than the cost to make has 
declined, so that the consumer 
must pay more than ever for the 
things he needs. Where the pro- 
duction man has succeeded, the 
salesman seems to have failed. 
But when we gather and sort 


seems to result from the fact that 
an unbelievable number of sales 
campaigns are based on nothing 
more substantial than a desire for 
more sales. The business man 
would like more _ orders, his 
“wish” arouses a certain amount 
of determination to get what he 
wants, and money and effort are 
turned loose on the theory that 
more activity will result in 
more business at a profit. 
The prevalence of head- 








proportion. 

The seriousness of the 
situation was revealed a 
few months ago by Sidney 
Anderson’s Congressional 
Investigation into distri- 
bution costs, which showed 
that forty-nine cents out 
of every dollar paid for 
goods is consumed in the 


M 


Sales Manager No. 2 
—and His Job 


OST sales organizations are 
interested in selling the man 
who has never bought before. 
The result is that new purchasers 
are developed and that old cus- 


aches is gradually refuting 
this supposition. 

If we take this thing 
called selling apart, we 
find certain fundamental 
and essential factors that 
may help toward a solu- 
tion of the problem. 

The first essential to 
successful and economical 


rocess of ettin the ° ° distribution is a_ salable 
li kaiiies aa pro- tomers are lost. What 1S being product. The fact that 
ducer to consumer. Sub- poured In at the top 1S running certain prospects have 
sequent studies and in- out at the bung. been induced to buy does 
vestigations by the De- Yet present customers offer a not answer the question. 
partment of Commerce To be salable on an eco- 


have led Secretary Hoover 
to emphasize the absolute 
necessity of cutting dis- 
tribution costs. The aver- 
age business man, how- 
ever, has hardly needed 
these warnings. He has 
seen his sales costs climb 
steadily. He has_ seen 
profits dwindle. He knows 


tremendously rich sales field. 
Many of them are not buying the 
full-line or are buying but part of 
their requirements from you. 
The facts on your present cus- 
tomers will open your eyes to a 
new Sales field. 
“The answer,” says Mr. Rand, 
“is a second sales manager—a 


nomically sound basis, a 
product or service must sup- 
ply a need that is not already 
being supplied, or tt must 
supply it better than it is now 
being supplied. If your 
merchandise cannot meet 
this first requirement, it 
should be changed until it 
does meet it, or it should 


that something must be sales manager for customers— be abandoned, for sales 
done, and it must be done who will keep and develop the costs will be ruinously 
soon. The rising tide of . . c high. 

sales costs is drowning old —— while we ate busy try The fact that you fondly 
thousands of businesses, ing to Make hew ones. believe your product to be 


and unless the trend is 

















a necessity and “the best 








stemmed, it threatens to 
engulf us in a social and 
political Maelstrom that may 
swamp our present commercial 
system. 

During the past fifty years sci- 
entific methods and mass produc- 
tion have cut manufacturing ex- 
pense. It costs much less to make 
things than it used to. Better 


materials, new devices and ma- 
chinery, and the elimination of 
waste and lost motion continue 
the triumphant 


march toward 


out the facts we find that it is 
not entirely the salesmen’s fault. 
The sales manager who is writing 
driving letters to the field force 
must shoulder a part of the blame. 
And the business man who is 
losing sleep worrying about his 
sales costs and who is pushing 
this same sales manager for more 
sales and lower costs is also 
guilty on certain counts. The 
greatest loss in selling, to-day, 





on the market” does not 
make it so. Get the facts 
and consider them coldly. What 
definite advantages has your mer- 
chandise over competing lines and 
what definite advantages does the 
competition enjoy. Ask these 
questions from the point of view 
of your prospective customer and 
answer them as he will answer 
them. Perhaps you sold in good 
quantities a few years ago, but 
that does not mean that your prod- 
uct is economically sound to-day. 
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The hitching post business has 
disappeared. New buying habits, 
new competition, a change in 
style may have turned your old 
market into other channels. 

I am emphasizing this test as 
the first essential in analyzing your 
sales problem because it must be 
met or no real progress can be 
made. Few businesses can succeed 
and make profits on one time sales. 
You must depend on repeat orders, 
the loyalty of present customers, 
and the impetus of a sound repu- 
tation to carry you on to the con- 
sistent volume that builds profits. 

So consider your product or your 
service cold-bloodedly; compare 
it with competing lines; get the 
prospect’s viewpoint and ask your- 
self if it is economically sound. 
Perhaps you have nothing to sell! 

Having satisfied your- 
self that your merchandise 


caught him before his dream was 
realized, but if he had gone ahead 
on the original basis, he would 
have made more phonographs 
than there are families in the 
United States! No one ‘knows 
what would have become of his 
second year’s output. 

It is vitally necessary that you 
keep up with your market, but it 
is exceedingly dangerous to get 
ahead of it. 

Having satisfied yourself that 
the product is sound and salable 
and having studied and mapped 
your market, the next problem is 
the best plan of presenting your 
product to the prospect. It is prob- 
able that some form of advertising 
will help you, but this will have to 
be worked out after you have dis- 
covered the proper sales presen- 
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pective sales demonstration. He 
opens with the most apparent and 
easily understood sales point; he 
builds the body of his sales argu- 
ment to get the most important 
advantage clearly understood; and 
he uses the dramatic sales point 
as a closing argument to get the 
order. 

Build a sales-presentation along 
these lines, then go out and try it 
on several prospects. Watch its 
effect carefully and try to discover 
its weakness. Then build another 
and test it carefully. It is prob- 
able that you will have to try a 
score of carefully planned sales 
demonstrations before you find 
the one that will get a satisfac- 
tory percentage of orders from a 
given number of prospects. 

When you have worked out an 
effective presentation you 
have a_ standard that 








represents sound economic 
value for a certain type of 
customer, study your mar- 
ket to find out how many 
of these prospective cus- 
tomers there are and 
where they are located. 
Get the facts on these pos- 
sible buyers and_ study 
their habits. Do _ they 
understand and appreciate 
the need and use of your 
product or must they be 
educated to its advantages? 
A determination of their 
buying habits will lead 
you to the most logical 
channels of distribution. 
Will you sell through job- 
ber, wholesaler, retailer or 
direct to the consumer? 
Determine the most eco- 
nomical method of getting 
goods to consumers and 
map your market with the 
outlets that will be neces- 








Rand, Jr. 


sales point. 


A “Three-Question” 
Sales Talk 


AND tells of one man of broad sales 
experience who requires the answer 
to three questions before he begins to 
plan a sales presentation on a new 
proposition. 

“He asks which advantage is most ap- 
parent and therefore most quickly ac- 
cepted by the prospect,” says James H. 
“Then he must know which 
advantage is really the most important. 
Finally he asks for the most dramatic 
With the answer to these 
three questions he builds a prospective 
sales demonstration. He opens with the 
most apparent and easily understood 
sales point; he builds the body of his 
sales argument to get the most impor- 
tant advantage clearly understood; and 
he uses the dramatic sales point as a 
closing argument to get the order.” 


should be followed by 
every salesman. I know 
that many salesmen balk 
at a standard sales demon- 
stration. They insist that 
it makes parrots of them 
and that they have no 
chance to use their own 
supposedly powerful per- 
suasive talents. If the 
salesman who voices this 
objection is intelligent he 
can easily be won over. A 
few weeks’ test of the 
proved presentation will 
convince him that it is 
superior to the old “catch- 
as-catch-can” method. He 
will also find that he has 
plenty of opportunity to 
express his personality in 
using a standard presen- 
tation. The man who will 
not accept it never gets far 
as a salesman and may as 
well be dispensed with now 














sary to supply it. If you 
are to sell through re- 
tailers, find out which type of re- 
tailer will serve most logically and 
where they are located. Measure 
your distribution from this angle 
and calculate your coverage. If 
you are to establish your own 
sales offices and place men in the 
field, study your prospects and lo- 
cate and plan your offices to serve 
them. 

A careful measure of your pros- 
pective market will also help you 
in planning production and esti- 
mating probable volume of sales. 
It is said that a phonograph manu- 
facturer was making good profits 
a few years ago. He decided that 
he would make eight times as large 
a profit if he enlarged his plant 
and made eight times as many 
phonographs. He let contracts 


and ordered materials for this gi- 
gantic output. 


The depression 


tation. You have many arguments 
for your proposition; some of 
them are apparent, some are hard 
to get over to the prospect; some 
are important, others are relative- 
ly unimportant. I say that there 
are many arguments because I do 
not believe a man is ready to sell 
until he can list at least ten rea- 
sons why the prospect should buy. 

One man of broad sales ex- 
perience requires the answer to 
three questions before he begins to 
plan a sales presentation on a new 
proposition. He asks which ad- 
vantage is most apparent and 
therefore most quickly accepted 
by the prospect. Then he must 
know which advantage is really 
the most important. Finally he 
asks for the most dramatic sales 
point. With the answer to these 
three questions he builds a pros- 


as later. There is one best 

way to present any sales 
proposition to the average pros- 
pect. Why let a dozen salesmen 
stumble around with a dozen dif- 
ferent presentations and _ lose 
prospects that could have been 
sold? 

There is a difference in sales- 
men, of course, and this must be 
carefully considered in working 
out the presentation you expect 
to use. It is easily possible that 
the president of a concern can 
sell effectively with a presenta- 
tion that would fail utterly in the 
hands of a cub salesman. The 
plan must not only fit the pros- 
pect, it must fit the sales force. 
An exceptional salesman may be 
able to stick a catalog in his 
pocket and go out and make sales. 
The average salesman may re- 
quire a life-sized sample and a 
motion picture machine to get the 
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same results. If you cannot find 
enough high grade men to sell on 
the plan you have worked out, 
perhaps you can change the plan 
so that a less experienced and less 
expert man can sell on it. 

A great life insurance organiza- 
tion had difficulty in finding men 
who could sell in their highly 
competitive field: But, there were 
plenty of men who wanted to sell; 
so they changed their sales plan to 
fit the abilities of ordinary sales- 
men. To-day they are getting re- 
sults without “high pressure” men 
and they have built the largest 
sales force in the world. They have 
14,000 salesmen. . 

Another reason for the high cost 
of selling will be found in the gen- 
erally accepted fallacy that almost 
any man who evidences a desire 
to sell is therefore a salesman, and 
that any salesman can sell any 
proposition. 

There is quite as much to learn 
about selling as there is to learn 
about medicine or about legal 
procedure. New men are now re- 
ceiving a condensed course of 
training in practically all large 
sales organizations, and_ the 
process of education and develop- 
ment is carried on more or less 
continuously after they actually 
begin to sell. Every new sales- 
man in one organization completes 
his course in the home office and 
then spends his first month in the 
field with an experienced man. He 
has a chance to see the principles 
he has learned put into actual 
practice and he absorbs much sales 
technique in watching the success- 
ful salesman sell. 


A Process of Elimination 


But even with the most scien- 
tific and carefully planned train- 
ing, all men cannot sell. Many of 
them were never meant to be 
salesmen and no amount of train- 
ing will develop what isn’t there 
to begin with. At the same time 
the training costs money; so it is 
wise to weed out the unlikely 
prospects before you have invested 
time and money in them. 

The “size up” of a prospective 
salesman by an experienced sales 
manager will eliminate many ap- 
plicants. In our own business we 
add to this a physical examination. 
It is exactly the same examination 
used by insurance companies and 
if an applicant cannot pass an ex- 
amination for insurance, we prefer 
not to invest our money in him. 
If he is not a good risk for an in- 
surance company, why should he 
be a good risk for your business? 

The sales school will eliminate 
a few more who either decide that 
they do not want to go ahead, or 
demonstrate their inaptitude for 


Two-Line 


A “two-billion-dollar food corpor- 
ation” apparently is more than Wash- 
ington can swallow. 

eo. #.« 


A hard winter weather-wise, not 
business-wise. 
* * * 
Oil will not always go abegging, 
remember. 
. ® @ «2 
President Lewis of the anthracite 
miners has learned that strikes no 


‘longer are popular. The pubiic now 


regards itself as the under-dog. 
* * * 
All things considered, Congress 
had better not touch the tariff. 
* * * 


Sugar should do better. 
* * * 

A trophecy: Mussolini will either 
get a bullet or start many bullets fly- 
ing before he is through. 

* * * 

The country could stand less Sena- 
torial gab. 

x * * 

Mexico is acting rather ominously 
towards America. 


Editorials 


Looks Ahead and Around 


Our railroads in 1905 paid in taxes 
$1 of every $14 available for interest 
and dividends ; last year, $1 for every 
$3. Bad! 

x * * 

Big business! General Motors last 
year paid the railroads $57,000,000 
freight charges. 

. . 

A guess: Railroad mergers, with 

modifications, oll be sanctioned. 
- 


U. S. ships carried 29% more pas- 
sengers last year. We're learning. 


ok ok ok 
The World Court will not ruin us. 
x * * 


Wholesale prices have gone down 
a little. May the H. C. of L. follow! 
* * * 


Corporations pay 273%4c of every 
dollar of net income to U. S. tax col- 
lectors. Government-owned  enter- 
prises don’t. 

9-- Mo8 

A prediction: Shipping shares will 

become less water-logged. 
* * * 


Business is there, but it has to be 
gone after. 








selling your particular product or 
service. The successful graduates 
then go into the selling field and 
there is still another division be- 
tween those who do not make a 
go of it and those who succeed 
and develop into profitable and 
effective salesmen. When _ the 
process is completed, it will be 
found that only a small percentage 
of the original applicants even- 
tually develop into satisfactory 
salesmen. 

When you realize that the aver- 
age business hires a dozen men, 
sets them to calling on prospects, 
and continues to carry them as 
long as they will stay, it is small 
wonder that sales costs are high. 
One good salesman is carrying 
nine others who are not effective, 
or at least not anywhere near so 
effective as they should be. It is 
probable that over one-half of the 
men who make up the composite 
sales force of America to-day are 
not salesmen at all. They should 
be doing something else. 

Facing an almost continuous 
problem in adding the right sort 
of salesmen to our force, we have 
considered these facts and de- 
veloped a definite plan. Past ex- 
perience in hiring and developing 
men has given us a basis of aver- 
ages in each step of the process. 
Out of 100 applicants we know 


that a certain percentage will pass 
the sales department on the per- 
sonal interview test. Of those 
who are acceptable after this in- 
terview, a certain percentage will 
pass the physical examination and 
enter the sales school. The course 
of training will graduate a definite 
percentage who are ready to start 
in the sales field. Six months later 
a percentage of these men will be 
established and be well on the way 
toward being permanent and prof- 
itable salesmen. I have not the 
exact figures as I write, but we 
will assume that this process of 
elimination will find ten good 
salesmen in a hundred applicants. 
Therefore, if we want to add fifty 
men to our sales force, we know 
that we must receive and handle 
500 applicants to find them. 

This process of examination 
and elimination is expensive, and 
the training costs money, but it 
is infinitely cheaper than guessing 
at it and putting the first fifty 
applicants to work. The ten suc- 
cessful men more than pay for 
the time and effort expended on 
the hundred. It may seem at first 
to be a cold-blooded method but 
it is really nothing of the sort. By 
not accepting a man who would 
eventually fail on our particular 
proposition, we are saving, not 
only expense for ourselves, but 
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also time and disappointment for 
that man. 

When we decide to make addi- 
tions to the sales force, an appro- 
priation is set aside for the pur- 
pose, perhaps $50,000 is loaned to 
the sales department for finding 
and developing a required number 
of new salesmen. The money is 
spent in advertising, in interview- 
ing and examining, and in train- 
ing a given group. Later when 
the selected men are in the field, 
a percentage of their sales is 
credited back to this original fund 
and it is finally replenished, ready 
to develop more men, or to be re- 
turned to the treasury. 

In our particular case we keep 
the sales of the new man segre- 
gated for the first six months that 
he is selling. His total business 
during this period, less the actual 
cost of the merchandise, is then 
credited to this development fund. 
On this basis it becomes a revolv- 
ing fund, replenished and perhaps 
expanded at least once every six 
months, to be used again to de- 
velop more new salesmen. 

The advantage of this plan is 
apparent when you realize that a 
successful sales force cannot be 
built overnight. In many busi- 
nesses a salesman does not reach 
his maximum capacity for several 
years. His experience and natural 
development make him a better 
and better salesman. This is the 
real basis for a system of sales 
quotas that demands a continuous 
increase in results. If a salesman 
simply maintains the performance 
of the previous year without show- 
ing a gain, he is really slipping 
back. He has either stopped grow- 
ing or has quit working. Capacity 
should grow with performance. 


Attitude Toward Work Important 


It costs much money and takes 
years of time to build a really suc- 
cessful sales force. You should 
make a definite appropriation and 
operate a revolving fund so that 
this important work can go on 
unhampered and so that it will 
not absorb funds which ‘should 
be used in some other division of 
sales activity. 

Once the men are hired and 
trained, it is the sales manager’s 
job to keep them happy and pro- 
ducing. His men must work be- 
cause they want to work and not 
because they are being driven. 
Again we will win by facing the 
facts. 

If a salesman feels that the con- 
stant request for more business is 
inspired by a blind desire for in- 
creased sales on the part of the 
management, he will be inclined to 
resent the demand and feel that he 
is being abused. If on the other 


hand the management has set a 
scientific. quota for the territory, 
a quota based on what other men 
are producing under exactly the 
same conditions, the salesman will 
accept the task as reasonable and 
will go at it with enthusiasm. Use 
sound quotas based on the facts. 
The game and the contest are 
sound selling aids. They appeal 
to natural instincts; they make a 
sport of what otherwise might 
seem like tiresome work. They 
generate the sort of contagious 
sales enthusiasm which overcomes 
resistance and carries on to larger 
volume and commissions. 

In order to direct a sales force 
intelligently, the sales manager 
must have the facts at all times. 
He must know what each territory 
should produce, he must know 
what it is producing, and he must 
be familiar with any local condi- 
tion, either in the territory or in 
the man, which affects the situa- 
tion. The day of the bulldozing 
sales manager is gone. Men are 
directed, quotas are reached, and 
sound distribution is built on a 
solid foundation of facts. 


A Sales Manager for Customers 


This brings us to a vital point 
in management. Most sales or- 
ganizations are busy developing 
prospects into customers. They 
are interested in selling the man 
who has never bought before. 
They spend their time and energy 
on those who are not now cus- 
tomers. The result is that new 
purchasers are developed and that 
old customers are lost. What is 
being poured in at the top is run- 
ning out at the bung. On this basis 
the sales department is running on 
a treadmill. There is much exer- 
tion and activity, but there is little 
real progress. 

Yet present customers offer a 
tremendously rich sales field. 
Many of them are not buying the 
full line or are buying but part 
of their requirements from you. 
The part buyers should be devel- 
oped into full Jine buyers. Nor is 
this difficult, for it is easier to sell 
a man who is already doing busi- 
ness with you than it is to open 
negotiations with a stranger. The 
facts on your present customers 
will open your eyes to a new sales 
field. 

Then there are the buyers who 
are counted as good customers 
but who somehow slip away. The 
loss is not noticed until some one 
happens to think of Brown & 
Company and wonders about them. 
A reference to the records reveals 
the disconcerting evidence that 
Brown & Company has_ bought 
nothing for a year and a half. A 
personal letter to Mr. Brown un- 
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covers a misunderstanding eigh- 
teen months old. Even if the dif- 
ficulty is now straightened out, 
business has been lost and, if 
Brown & Company have developed 
satisfactory relationships with 
other sources in the meantime, it 
is possible that the business is 
gone forever. 

The answer is a second sales 
manager—a sales manager for 
customers—who will keep and 
develop the old friends while we 
are busy trying to make new ones. 

The direction of the salesman’s 
efforts can be handled effectively 
by classifying all sales as “A,” “B,” 
or “C” business. “A” business in- 
cludes all sales to new customers; 
“B” business covers all sales of 
new or additional lines to old cus- 
tomers; “C” business represents 
repeat orders from old customers. 
It will be seen from this classifi- 
cation that the sales manager for 
new business devotes his atten- 
tion largely to “A” business or the 
development of new accounts, 
while the sales manager for cus- 
tomers confines his attention to 
“B” and “C” business. 

The individual salesman may be 
directed to spend a definite portion 
of his time on each class of busi- 
ness and his quota may be ar- 
ranged to include a definite goal 
in each classification. The first 
month that this plan is applied, it 
will be found that previous effort 
has been unbalanced. One sales- 
man may enjoy the development 
of new accounts and it will be 
found that he has been spending 
almost all this time on this division; 
while another man may prefer to 
call on old customers, with the 
result that new . business in his 
territory has been neglected. 


Finding New Outlets 


Harvey S. Firestone says, “No 
business can succeed unless it is 
constantly revising its product, 
not only to meet the actual de- 
mands of to-day, but also the po- 
tential demands of, to-morrow.” 
This applies, not only to the 
product itself, but also to the sales 
presentation and the method of 
distribution. 

Safety razors are being sold in 
tobacco stores, automobile tires 
are carried by hardware dealers, 
and the evolution of the apothe- 
cary shop, which dealt in chem- 
icals, to the modern drug store 
which handles almost every con- 
ceivable form and kind of mer- 
chandise, testifies to the ingenuity 
of certain manufacturers for find- 
ing new outlets for their merchan- 
dise. The drug store has been a 
favorite because it is open eve- 
nings and on Sundays. 

(Continued on page 50) 









Twelve Tips on 


Business Leadership 


Tip No. 2—Listen to Every One, But Agree With No One—Truth Is 
Partly Created and Mostly Learned 


LEADER must be a Man 
A amongst men. He must be 

the Chief, not “the -first 
among such 
thing. 

But he must be an accessible 
and a teachable Chief. He must 
not hold himself aloof, as though, 
like Moses, he received his wis- 
dom from Heaven. 

He must come down from his 
Sinai of egotism and live among 
the people whom he leads. 

Any one may teach any one some- 
thing. Napoleon made it a prac- 
tice to talk frequently with his 
private soldiers. He listened to 
every one, but agreed with no 
one. 

Truth, you see, is a composite 
thing. No one, by him- 
self, can manufacture 


equals” nor any 


By Herbert N. Casson 


factions and majorities. He must 
not be heckled out of his own be- 
liefs. 

At times he must be arbitrary— 
of course, he must. What is a 
Leader for? 

He must be as independent as 
Parnell was, when he kept his 
turbulent pack together, year 
after year, in spite of a hundred 
conspiracies. 

He must try to be as inde- 
pendent as Cromwell, or George 
Washington, or Pasteur, or Dar- 
win. 

No nation can be self-led—that 
is the fact, whether it pleases us 
or not. 

In every nation there are a few 
péople, possibly 1 per cent., who 


rule it by a crowd of spokesmen. 

The history of progress is all 
a matter of biography. 

A nation is known by its best 
individuals. That is why ancient 
Greece stands forever at the head of 
all the countries of the world—it 
had more great individuals per 
1,000 than any other country has 
ever had. 

In these days of votes, every 
man who wants to be a Leader 
tries to please, which is a matter 
that need not concern him at 
all. 

What would happen to a baby 
if its mother thought only of 
pleasing it? It would be poisoned 
in a week—certainly it would. 

There are times when a true 
Leader must drive his 
followers like a flock of 








much of it. Truth is the 


honey in a_ thousand 
flowers. It must be gath- 
ered. 


No man, however supe- 
rior in mind, can create his 
own truth. He cannot 
secrete it as an oyster 
secretes a pearl. 

Truth is partly created 
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LEADER must go about. He 
must ask questions. He 
must respect the opinions of 
others, but that is all. 
always make up his own mind. 
He must be independent. 


He must 


sheep—drive them to 
safety. 

There are times when a 
Leader must stand in front 
of a crowd and be run 
over and trampled upon— 
yes, that is the risk of all 
Leadership. 

There are times when a 
Leader must be crucified 














and mostly learned—per- 
haps that is a better way 
to say it. 

We must gather the raw ma- 
terials from everywhere and build 
our structure of Truth, according 
to our own plans and preferences. 

The man who builds his Truth 
without first gathering materials 
—he is the man whom we call a 
theorist. 

He only builds on paper. His 
Truth is not substantial. He is 
only a child, playing with Truth. 
He can never be a Leader of full- 
grown men. All he can do is to 
get a job in a College of Econom- 
ics and teach boys. 

A Leader must go about. He 
must ask questions. He must 
respect the opinions of others, but 
that is all. He must always make 
up his own mind. 

He must be Independent—how 
strange that sounds! He must 
not be the prey of the last 
speaker. 

He must not be pushed about by 





are wiser and more competent 
than the others; and Democracy, 
as I teach it, consists in the lead- 
ership of this Competent Few. 

A Leader must be a THINKER— 
squirm and wiggle as much as you 
please, you cannot escape this 
fact. 

He may at times be a despot, 
but at any rate he is never a ninny 
nor a demagogue. 

There must always be OnE- 
Man Rute—yes, why should we 
continue to deceive ourselves, for 
fear of hurting the feelings of the 
stupid ? 

Every firm—every profession— 
every trade—every nation has 
climbed up to success by one-man 
rule—why should we try to fool 
ourselves that this is not so? 

If you want to smash a firm, 
rule it by a Committee. 

If you want to smash an Asso- 
ciation, rule it by a Board. 

If you want to smash a nation, 


—surely I need not prove 
that. 

We have had all this rant about 
equality and_ self-determination, 
and it is time that we put an end 
to it. 

Some men are superior to 
others, and these superior men 
should be brought to the front in 
business and politics. 

Some men are experts. They 
have Aptitude plus Experience 
plus Personality plus Character. 

These men are the salt of the 
earth. Christ pointed this out 2,- 
000 years ago, but the parsons 
have never understood Him—and 
probably never will. 

These are the men who serve 
the crowd, but without taking or- 
ders from the crowd—who give 
people what they NEED, certainly 
not what they Want. 

So, you can now begin to see 
what a rare thing is Leadership, 
and how much it is needed, at the 
moment, in this world of self-led 
mobs. 




















: Giving Big City Advantages 
to the Small Town 


E WHO live in cities as- 
sume as a matter of 
course that at any time 


of the day or night we will get, 
by pushing a button or throwing 
a switch, as much electricity as we 
care to use. If by chance our 
lamp should fail to light or our 
motor to start we get on the 
phone and tell the local lighting 
company quite plainly what we 
think of such rotten service. 

Yet a substantial proportion of 
this country’s population lives in 
towns where it would be useless 
to try to light an electric lamp or 
to operate a fan or any kind of 
a motor during the day. 

Small town service is usually 
of the “dusk to dawn” type, and 
quite often it is uncertain and un- 
reliable. Sometimes the service 
is on for only a few hours in the 
early part of the evening. 

The Associated Gas & Electric 
Company recently bought a small 
town plant which operated for 
only three hours a day, due to the 
ignorance of the “engineer” who 
ran the plant. He had never 
mastered the use of the injector, 
a simple device by which water is 
fed into the boiler while the boiler 
is in operation. So at six o’clock 
in the evening he regularly filled 
his cold boiler with water and 
supplied his community with elec- 
tricity as long as the water held 
out. When the boiler boiled 


nearly dry, the plant was shut 
down. 


By Johnson Heywood 


The engineer for the new 
owners attempted to show the old 
engineer how to keep the boiler 
going, but when he started the 
injector the old timer went for a 
walk with the comment, “Excuse 
me, but I’d rather be somewhere 
else when it goes up.” 

This is perhaps an extreme ex- 
ample of small plant personnel. 
But as a rule those who manage 
and operate the small lighting 
companies are not well informed 
as to the modern technique of 
this rapidly progressing industry, 
either from the engineering or 
the commercial point of view. 

For one thing they do not real- 
ize that part time operation re- 
sults in high costs. Their entire 
loan, on the “dusk to dawn” sys- 
tem, is a very expensive peak 
load, on the “dusk to dawn” sys- 
aged plants seek to avoid. Much 
of the effort of the modern light- 
ing company is put upon ironing 
out the peaks, largely by stimu- 
lating the use of current during 
the day by factories and in house- 
hold appliances. 

Small town plants, even with 
competent management, also suf- 
fer from the vicious circle. They 
cannot make the money they 
should because their equipment is 
worn out or out of date, and there- 
fore they cannot attract factory 
business, for factories must 
have reliable service. Also, they 
could often increase profits if 
they could take on the extra load 





which only awaits sufficient gen- 
erating and transmission equip- 
ment. 

They cannot install proper and 
sufficient equipment because they 
cannot get money. In other 
words the average small electric 
company proves the old adage, “It 
takes money to make money.” 

One small plant which the As- 
sociated Gas & Electric Company 
took over was in a town which 
was ripe for additional service. 
There were several small fac- 
tories which were not buying 
power solely because the power 
company had insufficient capacity. 
As a result these factories had 
their own power plants which 
were not at all satisfactory. 

The lighting company was los- 
ing money while profits were 
within reach. But it had no bor- 
rowing power locally nor in the 
big money markets. Already there 
were outstanding a first and a 
second chattel mortgage, a series 
of debentures and a number of 
mechanics liens. 

The Associated connected tHis 
plant up with a nearby source of 
supply with practically unlimited 
capacity. It spent all of the 
money needed to modernize the 
plant and then went out after the 
available business. Within a year 
this broken down, money-losing 
plant was making money, without 
increasing the rates charged for 
the service. At the same time 
the customers were getting twen- 
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ty-four-hour service on which 


they could depend. 

No longer was it necessary for 
a householder to have oil lamps 
and tallow candles in readiness 
for the frequent breakdowns to 
which they had become accus- 
tomed. Formerly when the lights 








down to a point where a profit 
can be realized even at the low 
kilowatt-hour rate which public 
service commissions usually allow. 
In the territories served by the 
Associated, dozens of small gaso- 
line or steam driven lighting 
plants installed in factories, the- 
atres and stores have been aban- 
doned in order to take advantage 
of the better service and often 
lower rates of the big plant. 
When the Associated takes over 
an old plant in a small town it 
first takes whatever steps are re- 
quired to assure that a sufficient 
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went off at dinner time the cus- 
tomers of the lighting company 
could not tell whether they would 
come back on in a few minutes, a 
few hours, or a few days. 

That, too, is a rather ordinary 
condition among the _ indepen- 
dently and usually locally owned 
lighting companies which “serve” 
most of the small rural commu- 
nities. 

It is in rectifying such condi- 
tions and so getting more busi- 
ness that large, well financed 
holding companies are able to 
make more profits. 

The present properties in the 
Associated Gas & Electric system 
have in four years substantially 
increased their earnings. Where 
increased efficiency has accounted 
for the increased net earnings, it 
has come from putting a company 
which was losing money hand 
over fist on a basis where a rea- 
sonable but not exorbitant profit 
at the old rates could be realized. 

The principal item of cost in 
generating electricity is the fixed 
charge on equipment which goes 
on whether the plant is operating 
or shut down. Thus it costs very 
much less per k. w. hour to pro- 
vide twenty-four-hour service 
than merely “dusk to dawn” serv- 
ice. When the total cost is di- 


vided over the greatly increased 
production, the unit cost comes 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
GROWTH IN ELECTRICAL BUSINESS 
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1924 19,667 








GROWTH OF GAS BUSINESS 


(Exclusive of Pennsylvania Properties) 





Cubic Feet 


ce. 615,000,000 (lI 


Number of Customers 
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the same period the number of 
electric customers increased from 
67,507 to 116,007, or 72 per cent. 
And these figures are strictly 
comparable, because where new 
properties taken over during the 
period are included, the old figures 
represent the customers and the 
production of the old companies 
as of 1920. 

In New York State the com- 
pany owns seven separate and 
distinct systems, some of them 
covering several hundred square 
miles of territory and serving 
hundreds of small cities, towns, 
and semi-rural communities. An- 
other of these systems serves the 
whole of Staten Island—an in- 
tegral part of New York City. 
Another is on Long Island. 

Besides these the Associated 
owns the electric lighting system 
which serves the city of Manila in 
the Philippine Islands, a system 
serving a great many communi- 
ties in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and a large interconnected system 
in Western Pennsylvania. It 
also operates small systems on 
Cape Cod and on the island of 
Martha’s Vineyard. Another sys- 
tem serves Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and a number of sur- 
rounding towns in New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, and Massachusetts. 
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and reliable service will be avail- 
able. Then its commercial men 
are turned loose to solicit busi- 
ness from every possible source. 
Usually it is found that a great 
-many residences and stores are 
not even wired for electricity. 
Arrangements are made with reli- 
able electrical contractors to wire 
these places at a fair price and, if 
necessary, steps are taken to 
finance the installations on the 
easy payment plan. 

In 1924 the Associated proper- 
ties, exclusive of the Manila and 
Pennsylvania properties, sold 144,- 
731,102 kilowatt hours of current, 
against only 88,778,067 in 1920, an 
increase of about 63 per cent. In 




















Thus it has good geographical 
distribution. 

Eighty-two per cent. of the 
Associated’s net earnings come 
from the electrical side of the 
business. _But in addition the 
company owns gas plants and 
water works. Gas accounts for 7 
per cent. of its net earnings and 
water 11 per cent. 
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The growth of the gas business 
(exclusive of Pennsylvania prop- 
erties) between 1920 and 1924 has 
not been so large as the growth 
in sales of electricity. In 1920 
the company sold nearly 400,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas to 18,173 
customers, while in 1924, 19,667 
customers bought a trifle more 
than 515,000,000 cubic feet. 

When a small local company is 
acquired, it and the requirements 
of the neighborhood are carefully 
studied by the engineers. If the 
plant is old, dilapidated, run down, 
and too small—as so many of 
them are—it may be shut down 
entirely and current furnished to 
the community over the com- 
pany’s high tension transmission 
lines. In that case the old plant 
may be used only as a sub-station 
for distributing the power locally. 
If conditions warrant it, the plant 
may be brought up to date and 
used either as a direct source of 
power or held in reserve to meet 
excessive demands on the system 
or to supply power during a 
breakdown of the principal plant. 


Steam Plants at Coal Mines 


Tying a large number of com- 
munities together allows the max- 
imum use to be made of hydro- 
electric installations. In serving 
even a fairly large community it is 
seldom that the best results can be 
obtained from water power, be- 
cause the water frequently cannot 
be stored up for future use. If 
the load is light for a few hours 
on a steam plant, boilers can be 
shut down and coal saved. But 
water power must be used while it 
is available. 

The Associated Gas & Electric 
Company is also able to avail itself 
of that much praised but seldom 
practicable idea—the steam plant 
at the mouth of the coal mine. The 
trouble usually is that sufficient 
supplies of water are not obtain- 
able at the mines. But in the 
Pennsylvania system the Asso- 
ciated has two steam plants with 
coal mines located at the boiler 
rooms and one steam plant with a 
coal mine located within a few 
hundred feet from the boiler room. 

It may be imagined that buying, 
as it so often does, decrepit old 
plants whose “service” has long 
been a stale joke in the community, 
the Associated finds it necessary to 
put in some hard licks developing 
goodwill for the new owners. 
First, it sees to it that the service 
is made what it should be. Then 
its representatives make them- 
selves actually a part of the com- 
munity, entering into local busi- 
ness expansion activities and often 
succeeding in attracting new indus- 
tries. An effort is also made to 
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How “Put-Up” System 
Puts Output Up 
By W. L. Abbott 


O CLERKS and other em- 
D ployees in your organiza- 
tion think about the busi- 
ness matters that pass through 
their hands? Or do they take every 
irregular or unusual situation to an 
already overburdened executive 
without making an attempt to 
solve the problem or to gather all 
the correspondence or material that 
the executive will need for effec- 
tive handling or decision? 

The “put-up” system will devel- 
op the initiative and the thinking 
power of the clerk while materi- 
ally lessening the strain upon the 
busy executive. 

In practically all successful bus- 
iness organizations the duties of 
each individual worker are well de- 
fined. But irregular and unusual 
situations arise daily in connection 
with the routine work of clerks. 
Such irregular situations become 
more frequent as we ascend the 
scale from clerk to high executive. 

Anything that the clerk does 
not understand, a discovered error, 
a departure from the established 
methods, or something that has 
not come up before in connection 
with his work is the basis for a 
“put-up.” 
that anything that does not look 
exactly right to the person inter- 
ested brings about a “put-up.” 


Workers Solve Own Problems 


The system is designed to get 
the best ability of the organization 
into handling irregular situations. 
It is taken for granted that all 
regular matters are handled in ac- 
cordance with standard practice. 

Under this system, the clerk or 
minor executive in connection with 
whose work the irregularity devel- 
ops studies the matter carefully 
and decides just what action should 
be taken. It is necessary for him 
to assemble all other papers and 
gather any data that may be re- 
required for intelligent decision. 


In short, we might say . 


After reaching a decision the 
clerk makes a “put-up” to his im- 
mediate superior at the time reg- 
ularly set aside for that purpose. 

The clerk first states what ac- 
tion he thinks should be taken, and 
why. If the executive agrees, he 
may instruct the clerk making the 
“put-up” to handle the case, or he 
may designate the person to whom 
it should be referred. If he dis- 
agrees, the executive gives his 
reasons and explains how the mat- 
ter should be handled. Rejected 
“put-ups” often provide the best 
opportunity for teaching and 
training the staff. 


System Develops Responsibility 

In one large and highly success- 
ful organization each executive 
has a fixed period for taking the 
“put-ups” of those under him. A 
small printed form is provided on 
which the employee briefly indi- 
cates the necessary action and 
gives a short explanation. If the 
wotker’s suggestion is approved, 
the slip is left attached to the 
papers in the case and becomes 
the Lasis for future handling. The 
executive accepting the “put-up” 
places his initials beside those of 
the employee. 

A minor executive may take 
“put-ups” from half-a-dozen em- 
ployees. A higher executive may 
take them from two or three 
minor executives, while the presi- 
dent hears only the “put-ups” of 
the general manager and the se- 
nior vice-president. 

The system stimulates the 
clerks to thought and trains them 
to accept responsibility. It re- 
lieves the executive of many de- 
tails and keeps him in close touch 
with the development of individu- 
al workers. It is easily installed 
and readily accepted by the capable 
and progressive men in the organ- 
ization, while it quickly “shows 
up” the indifferent and unprogres- 
sive. 








get customer-stockholders. More 
than a majority of the company’s 
25,000 odd stockholders are either 
customers or employees. 

The modernization of public 
utility properties in small towns 
and rural communities so that they 
may enjoy the same conveniences 
as those in the large cities is likely 
to become gn important factor in 
our economic development. It 


makes for the greatly increased 
prosperity of the community 
through making it attractive to 
new industries or industries which 
are responding to the new urge 
away from the congested centers 
of population and towards the 
house-and-lot-and-garden towns 
where living conditions are better 
and labor is more amenable to 
reason. 


srs 


Guy E. Tripp, chairman, West- 


NCOURAGEMENT , appreciation, praise are ap- 

preciated by all mortals who strive honestly. 
Do we run the risk of not being believed when we as- 
sure readers that “Forbes” was not conceived and 
founded primarily to make money, but sprang from a 
humble, sincere desire to do something to bring about 
better understanding, greater harmony, broader sym- 
pathy between employers and employed, between finance 





Walter C. White, president, The 


inghouse Electric & Manufacturing White Company: 


Company : 


Permit me to extend to you a sea- 
sonal greeting by tendering my con- 
gratulations upon the fine work which 
you have done in building up the 
Forses MaGAzIne and are doing in 
helping to mould a sound public opin- 
ion upon business economics. I read a 
good deal of what you say and it is 
my opinion that your clear ideas and 
happy faculty of expression are stead- 
ily becoming of greater and greater 
value in teaching lessons of sound eco- 
nomics. 


A. H. Wiggin, chairman of the 
board and president, The Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, N. Y.: 


Your articles treat a wide range 
of current business problems in a 
most interesting way. You give to 
all of your articles a human touch 
and I believe they are useful in 
arousing the interest of the ambi- 
tious man to become a more useful 
citizen. 


P. E. Crowley, president, New 
York Central Lines: 


In my opinion, Forsrs MAGAZINE 
is rendering a public service by dis- 
seminating accurate and timely in- 
formation concerning our economic 
and industrial life in a very instruc- 
tive way. 


John Hays Hammond, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


I wish Forses MAGAZINE continued 
and increased prosperity which it de- 
serves because of its aid in solving 
economic problems of the day. 


Daniel Guggenheim : 


To my mind Forses MAGAZINE is 
fulfilling its mission and has fully 
justified the confidence placed in it, 
by supplying complete, accurate and 
unbiased information to the busi- 
ness world and the investing pubiic, 
and it seems to me that its prestige 
is firmly and deservedly established. 
ForBes certainly stands in the very 
first rank of publications of its kind 
and you have every reason to be 
proud of its achievements. 


_ Forses MaGazing, in its construc- 
tive and progressive editorial policy, 
is making a valuable contribution 
to business and industry. Yours is 
a record of progress which properly 
parallels the progress of industry 
which you record, particularly as 
I see it in the White Company and 
the automotive industry generally. 


and investors, between leaders and followers, between 
industry and labor, between producers and consumers, 
between those high up and those lower down? 

It is infinitely gratifying to the “Forbes” staff, after 
eight years’ effort, to receive hundreds, even thousands, 
of kind, inspiring messages of commendation such as 
are summarized on this page. To these and to the many 
others whose letters impel us to redouble our zeal to 
serve worthily, we offer our deepest thanks. 








Constructive 


AYS Frederick J. Haynes, 

president, Dodge Brothers, 
Inc. “I like “Forbes” very, 
very much. I like the sincer- 
ity which pervades your arti- 
cles, and the clean, clearcut 
deductions you make. But, 
beyond your magazine I ad- 
mire the personality of the 
Forbes behind it. The maga- 
zine is but a reflection of the 
thoughts of its maker. I am 
assured that you are honestly 
sincere and constructive in 
your thought.” 


Guaranty Trust Company, 
York: 








F. F. Fitzpatrick, president, Rail- 
way Steel-Spring Company: 


The work you are doing is dis- 
tinctly constructive and beneficial to 
manufacturers generally. I wish you 
continued success and increasing use- 
fulness. 


R. S. Hecht, president, Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company, New Or- 
leans: 


Press of business permits me to 
read but a very small percentage of 
the many magazines which come to 
my desk. 

However, I never fail to look 
through Forges and invariably find in 
each issue some information well 
worth a busy man’s time to read. 








Thomas N. McCarter, president, 


Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey: 


During this period of prosperitv 
and progress for the people of the 
United States, a part of which is, as 
I believe, due to the direct financial 
participation of the rank and file of 
our people in industrial enterprises, 
a magazine such as Forses, which 
gives wide circulation to the facts and 
economics of business, is of undoubted 
value and benefit. I am much im- 
pressed with the work that you are 
doing along these lines and the way 
in which it is being done. 


August Heckscher, developer of 


many enterprises: 


I am amazed to find how Forses 
has improved. It has always been on 
its toes but I find it progressively 
broader in grasp and more generous 
in scope. It has never played favorites, 
only winners—winners who are 
worthy. 


William C. Potter, president, 


New 


It is a pleasure to wish for Fores 
MAGAZINE a successful year. Your 
magazine is a good reflection of 
American business life and such a 
stimulant to sound thinking that it 
well deserves it. 


Charles A. Stone, Stone & Web- 


ster, Incorporated: 


Your great contribution to the busi- 
ness interests of this country has been 
the development of the human factor 
in business affairs. 

I know of no one who has done 
more than you to stress the individual 
character of the men who head the 
important enterprises in this country. 
The soundness of the development de- 
pends largely upon the character of 
these men, and it is most important 
that the public should know the facts 
in regard to their characteristics. 
This is a real contribution to the 
country. 





“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


New York and surrounding country have been ex- 
periencing the worst snowstorms in years. Curious- 
ly, they have brought out the best qualities in human 


nature. Ordinarily, on the streets and in country 
iil roads, each man, each driver is 
Liber out for himself and delights in 


REVEALS THE 


scoring over others. But I have 
BEST QUALITIES 


noticed, both in the city and in 
the country, an entirely different spirit since travel 
became extremely difficult, sometimes impossible. 
Wagon drivers and truck drivers have shown the 
greatest readiness to help out others. Politeness not 
ordinarily witnessed has been the rule rather than the 
exception when it became necessary for one driver or 
another to draw to the side. We have been thrilled 
by the heroism exhibited on the raging seas. Some- 
thing of this same spirit, this willingness to assist, to 
come to the rescue, has been gratifyingly prevalent 
during these stormy days on land. 


After all, is so much hardness and harshness 
and selfishness really necessary in our ordinary, 
. every-day journey along the pathway of life? Would 
we not all be happier, would not the world be a pleas- 
anter place to live if we gave more rein to those better 
qualities which all of us are capable of exhibiting 
and curbed the coarser qualities which we so often 
permit to govern us in our daily activities? 

x * x* 


Greece is the latest country to be subjected to a 
dictator, Premier Pangalos. Mussolini is constantly 
becoming more and more an absolute dictator, above 
and beyond all law. Dictators are springing up else- 
where in Europe. And at home 


THE RESORT there has been an unprecedented 
TO swing towards “Czars” in various 
DICTATORS? 


industries, Judge Landis in base- 
ball, Will- Hays in motion pictures, Augustus Thomas 
in the theatrical world, David N. Mosessohn in the 
garment industry. 


What means this drift? Does it mean, nationally, 
that governments have been becoming unwieldly by 
reason of arrogating to themselves too much and too 
many powers? Does it mean, both in industry and 
international life, a growing weakness to lean on 
others, a waning of sturdy independence, a willingness 
to give up a full measure of freedom because the 
preservation of freedom entails eternal vigilance? 

Is there not something deeply unhealthy, something 
ominous, something disquieting in this modern drift? 
Let our own Federal Government greatly extend its 
ramifications, and there will be danger that we, too, 
will one day find it necessary—or at least easiest—to 
take refuge in a dictator. Would not that be the acme 
of irony in this democracy? 


| We are told that we should always speak well of 
the dead. But wouldn’t that sometimes be hypocrisy? 
The writer did not hesitate to criticize the career of 
William M. Wood of the American Woolen Company 
during his life and now feels that 


W. M. WOOD’S ‘ 4 a 

LIFE AND his tragic death, by suicide, may 
DEATH contain a lesson and .a warning 
A WARNING 


for at least a few of America’s 
large employers. Wood followed a course which many 
strong men have been tempted to follow. And he 
experienced, rather too late, a repentance which 
some other men I know of have experienced, also too 
late. 


During the years when he was full of mental and 
physical vigor, full of ambition, full of self-confidence 
and self-reliance, he concentrated solely upon the 
building up of a gigantic business and the making 
of money, utterly regardless of the wellbeing and 
happiness of others, including his own work people. 
It .was not until some time after he had been indicted 
on the very serious charge of conspiring to plant 


dynamite in the homes of workers that he began to 


see the light. His son, William M., Junior, strove 
heroically to bring about a change of heart on ‘the 
part of the father and was making progress when the 
young man was killed in an automobile accident. 


When infirmity overtook William M. Wood he 
found little consolation in reflecting upon his rela- 
tions with other human beings. He made efforts to 
bring forth works meet for repentance, but it was 
too late; the Angel of death had knocked once, twice, 
at his door. Then came the terrible end, a bullet 
through his brain, from his own hand. 


The writer has had the privilege of being taken into 
the inmost heart and soul of many of our richest and 
most powerful business and financial leaders. He knows 
that one of the saddest of tragedies is that during their 
dynamic, creative, ambitious years too many of our 
men of vast affairs are blind to the realities, the worth- 
while things of life, and do not acquire a correct per- 
spective until they feel themselves slipping towards 
the grave. How much better off such men would be, 
how much better off this nation would be, if ‘they 
could only get a clearer grasp of the be-all and the 
end-all of life, not in the closing years, but in the 
early years of existence. 


This drawing of attention to the life of Wil- 
liam M. Wood, an unpleasant duty, is done in the 
earnest hope that it may cause some of our present- 
day giants to reflect and act in time. 


* * * 


In a storm a captain may modify his course, but he 
keeps his destination always in mind 
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Of what does goodwill consist? Friends. That 
and nothing else. The company that has no friends 
has no goodwill. A product that has won no friends 
has won no goodwill. Goodwill, therefore, can be 
earned only by earning friendli- 


PUBLIC ° 
aif ness. How can friends, how can 
po goodwill best be won? Various 


public utility corporations have 
admittedly made more progress in this direction than 
corporations in other lines of business. Among the 
fruits reaped have been marked modification in the 
attitude of regulatory bodies, an extraordinary in- 
crease in the number of customers buying utility 
securities, a very substantial enhancement in the 
market value of many utility securities, the attract- 
ing of several billions of dollars of capital on easier 
terms than formerly would have been possible, the 
development and expansion of public utility opera- 
tion on a scale not matched by industry as a whole 
or by our railroads. 

ForBES announces its 1926 Public Utility Prize 
Contest on the same terms as last year, in co-opera- 
tion with the National Electric Light Association. 
This contest, which carries with it a handsome silver 
cup and three other awards in the form of engraved 
certificates, is designed to make known, not only 
to the utility industry, but to all American business 
men, the detailed methods and measures used by the 
company scoring the most notable triumph in creat- 
ing the right kind of relations with the public served 
by it. The winning exhibits are made available for 
inspection by all other business concerns interested. 
Exhibits include every advertisement published, every 
circular sent out, a full description of every activity 
adopted in the campaign to bring about the results 
achieved. These results usually include a generous 
increase in business, an increase in customers, an 
increase in customer-owners of securities, an in- 
crease in goodwill manifested by the press and the 
public, an increase in employee loyalty and co-opera- 
ation, an increase in profits. 

President J. E. Davidson, of the N. E. L. A., in a 
letter to FoRBES says: 


Last evening while reading Forses Macazine for Janu- 
ary first, I was surprised and delighted to read the an- 
nouncement of the Forges Public Utility Prize Contest. I 
am pleased you will again kindly offer to the electric 
light and power companies of this country an opportunity 
to again compete for a Forses Macazine public relations 
contest prize. 

I have always been a great believer in practical contests 
in most any branch of work, because they arouse interest 
and stimulate ambition, enthusiasm and initiative, all of 
which are very essential in practically every branch of the 
public utility business. As president of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, I wish to thank you very much 
for again co-operating with us. 


Details appear on another page. 


* * * 

You are making footprints. What kind? ) 
oes 

The most trying individuals are those who don’t try. 
* * * 


Indulge in only “light” reading and you will remain a 


lightweight. 
x * & 


College, like money, can wreck or make a young man. 
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Railway managers and railway labor leaders want 
the Railroad Labor Board abolished and are asking 
Congress to pass a law which would permit them to 
settle, or fight out, their disputes without having any 
representative of the public take 


Y AND I > 

Pay; WE part in the deliberations. Are 
SHOULD BE our railways run for the benefit 
REPRESENTED - 


of the railway managers and for 
the benefit of the railway workers or for the ben- 
efit of the public. Who foots the bill? The party 
who pays the fiddler is usually accorded the priv- 
ilege of calling the tune. But our railway executives 
and railway employees apparently want the public 
to shut up and pay up. Is this in harmony with de- 
mocracy? Is this in harmony with the modern trend 
towards regulation of corporations in the interest of 
the public? If this same principle were to be adopted 
throughout all industries what would befall the de- 
fenseless public? Are some of our railway executives, 
as well as some executives in other industries, in- 
clined to forget that they are not the owners of the 
companies hiring them? Are they inclined to forget 
that the real owners are the stockholders? Are they 
inclined to forget that their enterprises exist only be- 
cause the people have sanctioned their existence? Are 
they inclined to forget that the public are their bosses 
and can assert themselves if goaded into rebellion? 
Which side wants the public’s representatives ousted 
from sessions called to settle railway disputes, the 
executives or the union leaders? Or do both sides 
feel that they could more easily arrange matters to 
their own tastes if the public were left entirely out 
of the deliberations? 
The public is not in a mood to be ignored. 
* * * 
You can’t be happy long unless you are butlding. 


To educate, radiate. 
* * & 


A Chicago reader, Carlton J. Corliss, writes that 
not enough credit has been given Henry B. Plant 
for his share in the early development of Florida and 
that I have claimed too much for Henry M. Flag- 


: ler’s pioneering work. He says, 


WHAT HENRY B. 


PLANT in part: “The first big capitalist 
DID FOR ° 409 
mp ted to foresee Florida’s future and 


to back up his vision by his mil- 
lions was not Henry M. Flagler, but Henry Bradley 
Plant, founder of the Plant System in the South, 
now the Atlantic Coast Line Railway, the Plant Sys- 
tem of Hotels, and the Peninsular & Occidental 
Steamship Company. Plant began to invest millions 
in Florida and develop the state long before Flagler 
did. He it was who built the first railroad into Flor- 
ida, and established the first steamboat line on the 
St. Johns River. He it was who built, in 1885, the 
South Florida Railroad between Sanford and Tampa. 
He it was who built the famous Tampa Bay Hotel, 
the first great hotel to be erected in Florida, the Bel- 
lair at Clearwater and others. Central and the West 


Coast of Florida owe more to Henry B. Plant than, 
to any other man. He may be said to have been the. 
founder of Tampa, as well as many other cities and 
towns in the state.” 
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E all complain of | 
W the high cost of 

distribution, par- 
ticularly the distribution 
of ‘food. Along comes a 
towering figure in the bak- 
ing world, William B. 
Ward, with plans for a gi- 








Should Mergers 
Be Stopped? 


prevent the creation of 
very large business enter- 
prises? Does littleness 
make for efficiency and 
low costs? Or has it not 
been effectively proved 
that bigness means econ- 
omy of operation and dis- 











gantic project, the Ward 

Food Products Corporation, with a charter permitting 
it to issue two billion dollars of capital and to deal in 
milk, salt, sugar, yeast and flour. Ward announced 
that this would be a “corporation with a soul,” that 
it would distribute a substantial percentage of its 
profits, theoretically a tithe, for the benefit of child- 
hood, boyhood, girlhood, and for other worthy pur- 
poses. Washington politicians immediately raised a 
howl of protest, and now an official investigation is 
under way. 

Ward claims that by organizing the enterprise he 
plans, the cost of bringing foodstuffs from the farm 
to the breakfast and dinner table would be reduced 
and that, therefore, he should receive every encour- 
agement from Congress and from all who complain 
about the excessive cost of distribution. 

Can bigness cut distribution costs? Could a cor- 
poration that would, for example, buy in enormous 
quantities flour, sugar, yeast, salt, and other ingre- 
dients entering into bread, be able to make and dis- 
tribute a loaf at a lower cost than the corner baker 
could afford to do it? Consider what Henry Ford 
is doing. He is making more money than any other 
business man in the world, yet he sells his products, 
automobiles and tractors, at lower price than any other 
manufacturer. How does he do it? Ford operates 
on even a larger scale than Ward proposes. He owns 
and controls the sources of nearly all his principal 
raw materials; he has iron properties, steel mills, 
furnaces, glass factories, lumber properties, ships, a 
railroad, airships. This “perpendicular trust,” as 
economists call it, helps Ford to reduce both manu- 
facturing and distribution costs. The United States 
Steel Corporation has its ore properties, its coal 
mines, its cement plants, its railroad facilities, its 
ships. And everybody agrees that it could under- 
sell. any and all competitors. The leading copper in- 
terests in America, owners of Anaconda, some time 
ago acquired the greatest brass manufacturing enter- 
prise in the world, giving it an outlet for all the cop- 
per coming from the Anaconda mines. ‘This enables 
Anaconda to hold its own against all competitors. 

Why was there passed the Transportation Act of 

$20, providing for the consolidation of all the na- 
tion’s railroads into a relatively small number of sys- 
tems? Mainly because it was figured that large- 
scale operations would make for the reduction of 
costs. Why are we in the thick of mergers of public 
utility companies? Again, because costs can be re- 
duced and efficiency increased. Farmers are exhorted 
to form and develop co-operative bodies. Why? To 
strengthen their ability to obtain remunerative 


prices for their products, an admission that large- 
scale operations are desirable. 
Is it wise or foolish for politicians to attempt to 


a 





tribution ? 

What does the future hold? The economic hand- 
writing on the wall is that we are entering an era 
of larger and still larger enterprises. Weak con- 
cerns will find it harder year by year to compete suc- 
cessfully against strong concerns. Housewives deal 
with chain stores not because they love them but 
because they can buy various things at cut prices. 
The pocket appeal is destined to prove stronger than 
the political appeal. Politics will not be able to stay 
this evolution towards bigness. But politics will be 
able to bring about more widespread and more vig- 
ilant supervision and regulation. If business and if 
bigness were angelic instead of human with all the 
weakness and frailty of human nature, there would 
not be need for such vigilant regulation. If in course 
of time regulation degenerates into strangulation it 
will not be because of the doings of politicians, but 
because of the misdoings of business and bigness. 

Washington may stop the proposed food corpora- 
tion and it may stop some other proposed industrial 
giants. But bigness inevitably is coming. And big- 
ness should be able to cut costs. 

ee © 

After touring the State the writer has returned 
from Florida distinctly less uneasy about conditioins 
there then he was before he went. There has been 
much talk in the North about danger that “the Flor- 


a ida bubble may burst.” Florida 
BE ALARMED - is not a bubble; therefore, there 
gl can be no disastrous bursting 


such as direly predicted. Un- 
questionably, there are certain weaknesses in the 
Florida situation. Far more sub-divisions have been 
plannea than can possibly be populated for years. 
Real estate prices have been enormously marked up 
in many places; some-of the prices quoted strike an 
outsider as unwarrantedly, even fantastically, high, 
especially outside of cities. Florida’s summer cli- 
mate, I believe, has been painted in too attractive 
colors. Thousands of lots in remote districts have 
been purchased and partly paid for by distant citizens 
who have never seen their purchases, and many such 
are likely to suffer losses. 

But Florida is basically sound. Florida’s perma- 
nent population has very greatly increased during the 
last two or three years. Florida’s Winter population is 
this year greater than ever before. The likelihood is 
that the inflow of Winter visitors will increase rather 
than decrease with the spread of prosperity through- 
out this country. The State’s immunity from inher- 
itance and income taxes is a powerful magnet for 
the rich. 

Florida’s soil is incalculably rich. More than 20,- 
000,000 acres remain to be brought under cultivation. 
It can yield several crops a year. Growers can sell 
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More for the Children! 


She: “I’m reducing, so cut me a smaller piece this time.” 
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their fruits and vegetables during the season when 
prices are extremely high in Northern centers of 
population. Millions of dollars have been spent and 
are being spent to make more land ready for agri- 
cultural settlers. New railroads are being built, good 
roads are being constructed, drainage is being carried 
out on.a vast scale. Electric light and power is be- 
ing made available very rapidly in most parts of the 
State. 

Increasing population, agricultural expansion and 
electric power will stimulate the establishment of in- 
dustries on at least a moderate scale. The building 
of deep-water ports, both on the Gulf and on the At- 
lantic seaboard, will give readier access to South and 
Central American ports and also to New York and 
other Eastern markets of very large population. 

The spending of scores, even hundreds of millions 
in the aggregate, by the railroads, by the public util- 
ity interests, by capitalists now developing agricul- 
tural lands and new communities, to say nothing of 
home-building activity, will continue to afford em- 
ployment for a large army of workers and thus help 
business prosperity. Moreover, capital will continue 
to flow into the State from almost every part of the 
Union during the next few years, for most of Flor- 
~ ida’s real estate has been sold on some such terms 
b§ sas, 25 per cent. down and the balance payable in in- 
> -stallments spread over two or three years. This 
* stream of new money cannot fail to have an invig- 
“prating effect upon all the State’s activities. 

‘e, Laking a long view, the only conclusion I can 
aS "each i is that Florida will grow in population, in agri- 
- iitural wealth, in industrial activity, in popularity 


se geet playground and in solid prosperity. 
* * * 


<The writer was greatly impressed by the growth 
ot Florida’s West coast. Three years ago I wrote, 
“The Los Angeles of Southern Florida is Tampa.” 
Events have proved this. Three large cities are 


iiaiate emerging in Florida: Jackson- 
AND THERE ville, Miami, Tampa. The spec- 
IN od 

- tacular growth of Miami has 


been based mainly on its amaz- 
ing influx of Winter visitors, although by and by 
Miami will be greatly strengthened by the develop- 
ment, now under way, of its back country, the Ever- 
glades. Jacksonville has not figured so conspicuous- 
ly as some other places in the recent Florida activ- 
ity, but latterly its position as an industrial center 
has been attracting those who look below the surface. 
Tampa is attracting both visitors and industries. 
One responsible local authority told me that, “The 
growth of Tampa along every line of modern city 
development in 1925 was greater than in any other 
five-year period of the city’s history. This growth 
was shown in combined bank deposits and resources, 
bank clearances, new construction for which per- 
mits were issued, increase in population, increase in 
customs receipts, post office receipts, internal rev- 
enue receipts, etc.” 
Did you know that Tampa has become the manu- 
facturer of more cigars than any other city in the 
' world, some half-a-billion a year? One-half the 
world’s known supply of phosphate rock is deposited 
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in the territory of which Tampa is the commercial 
center. Tampa has been aggressively improving her 
port facilities and is becoming quite an important 
shipping center, since it is relatively near the Pan- 
ama Canal and the export markets of Central and 
South America. 

On about 150 acres just outside the eastern city 
limits of Tampa, the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad is 
now constructing new freight yards, car shops, en- 
gine repair shops, coal hoists, offices, etc., at an es- 
timated expenditure of approximately $10,000,000. 
Just north of the city the Seaboard Air Line Railroad 
plans to develop a similar plant, although on a smaller 
scale. 

Under Mayor Perry Wall, Tampa has done more 
street widening than probably any other city in Flor- 
ida. The whole aspect of Tampa, indeed, has 
changed within recent years. Keen and energetic 
attention has been given alike to harbor developments, 
railroad developments, street developments, hotel 
developments, and the development of amusements 
for visitors. Dog races in the neighborhood at night 
attract thousands of spectators—and betters. Then 
the West Coast Jockey Club has constructed, out from 
Tampa, a new race track, and the expectation here 
is that it will prove as extraordinarily successful as 
Miami’s new track did last year, when the total cost 
of the project was defrayed by the first meet. 

The population of Tampa’s “metropolitan district” 
is now figured at fully 150,000, contrasted with 37,- 
000 in 1910. 

I was unable to visit Pensacola, but I got into 
touch with President W. B. Ferriss, of the local 
Chamber of Commerce, and he wired me such perti- 
nent facts as these: 

“Pensacola, the metropolis of West Florida, ofiers 
the best industrial location in Florida, with the short- 
est distance to the centers of population and the con- 
suming and producing centers of the North, the low- 
est freight rates and the best service via the Louis- 
ville & Nashville and the Frisco-Rock Island systems. 
Pensacola has the finest natural deep-water harbor 
in the country, with deeper water and shorter dis- 
tance to the open Gulf arid‘lower port charges than 
any other Gulf port. Our back country will produce 
more diversified crops than any other part of Flor- 
ida and will pay as much per acre. The largest naval 
air station in the United States is located here; also 
the headquarters of the Fourth Corps Area Coast 
Artillery. Our climate is ideal. Real estate values 
are in keeping with the prices charged and have nct 
been inflated by speculation.” 

This much I want to say about the Florida authcr- 
ities: While they may have been somewhat tardy 
in pouncing upon unscrupulous real estate promoters, 
they did not use kid gloves when they did act. The 
most drastic measures were applied, causing a whole- 
sale exodus of all kinds of fakers. I left Florida con- 
vinced that the authorities are earnest in their desire 
to keep the State free from swindlers. Perhaps it 
should be added that the State is somewhat less strict 
in its attitude towards betting, drinking and such- 


like activities indulged in by some of those who go to 
Florida to play. 
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The Tire that is Really Equal | {! | : 


to the New Demands of the 
Modern Motorcoach 


ee operators have viewed with 
great satisfaction the remarkable progress 
which has been made in developing vehicles 
adequate to accommodate the rapidly growing 
me of this new era of transportation. 


It is not surprising then to find these operators 
welcoming the new U.S. Royal Cord Motore 
coach Tire—the tire that is really equal to the 
exacting demands of the most modern motor- 


coach. 


This tire has been built definitely for motorcoach 
service. To make this clear the word “Motorcoach” 
has been placed on the sidewall. 


Every detail of its construction has been de- 
signed to stand the rigors of the most severe 
strains, the heaviest loads and the most unfavor- 
able roads. 


U. S. Tire engineers have studied the tire re- 
quirements of the motorcoach from the begin- 
ning of bus transportation. They designed the 
first pneumatic bus tire and were responsible for 
~— of the greatest advancements in this type 
of tire. 


To aid them in accurately determining the 
actual needs of motorcoach operation, the United 
States Rubber Company maintained corps of 
trained tire experts in every part of the country to 
make a day-to-day study of operating conditions. 

Sprayed Rubber tread, Latex-Treated Web Cord 
carcass and broad, flat tread profile insure the 
lowest possible cost per tire mile. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 
FMotorcoach 
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OAKLAND [iit 


} CALIFORNIA 





Advantages of the West's Fastest-growing Industrial Districtk—No. 5 














“Our Workers Live in 


Homes Like These 


and that is one of the reasons why Oakland leads the nation 
in labor efficiency. Jim, compare these homes with one of your 
eastern tenement districts. Here there are miles of just such 


bungalows, within easy reach 


of the places where the men 


are employed, and forty-two per cent are owned by the fam- 


ilies which occupy them. 


“There are splendid school facilities 
throughout Alameda County, plen- 
ty of parks and playgrounds, every 
opportunity for recreation — and 
when you have all of these and fine 
home surroundings you can under- 
stand why our employees are con- 
tented and happy. 


“Contented workers, with the near- 
est to an ideal working climate of 
any industrial city in America, pro- 
duce wonderful results. 


“Peet Brothers have beaten the 
middle western plant by 20 percent; 
Judson Iron Works claim 21 percent 
higher efficiency than eastern com- 
petitors; the General Electric, Maz- 


da Lamp Division, finds Oakland 
worker-efficiency higher ; the Pacific 
Coast Shredded Wheat Company 
states that labor, in the cereal indus- 
try, is 25 percent more efficient, in 
summer and winter, than in the 
Middle West and East. 


“During the war the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Alameda 
Plant, hung up a world’s record in 
launching a 12,000-ton steamer in 
twenty-four working days. 


“Let's go over to my plant now and 
I'll give you more facts on why 
you should locate your Pacific Coast 
plant here.” 


(To be continued in the April issue.) 


A detailed industrial survey of Oakland will be mailed on 
request to any interested industry. 


Write Industrial Department, Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND: CALIFORNIA 





*This district includes the principal cities of Alameda County—Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 
Emeryville, San Leandro, Hayward, Newark, Niles—and is being advertised co-operatively by 
the Oakland Chamber of Commerce and the Alameda County Board of Supervisors. 
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Why Rickenbacker Doesn’t 
Believe in Luck 


(Continued from page 11) 
tically everything that went into 
its product, from carburetor to 
radiator. In 1907, Frayer with- 
drew from the old firm and joined 
the forces of the Columbus Buggy 
Co., accompanied by an observing 
and well-trained young automobile 
expert by the name of Ricken- 
backer. Incidentally, the young 
man carried the title of “experi- 
mental engineer”—at 18. 


Becomes Interested in Selling 


At that time the Columbus Bug- 
gy Co. was building the Columbus 
Electric and a high-wheeled, air- 
cooled, two-cylinder car that ran 
on solid tires. Frayer’s job was 
to build a gas car, and this job got 
into production in the latter part 
of 1908. The car was fitted with a 
thermosiphon cooling system and 
some of them were shipped to the 
South, where trouble developed 
from over-heating. The firm’s ex- 
perimental engineer was_ sent 
South to service the cars and save 
their reputations. He solved the 
trouble by introducing a_ gear- 
driven pump that would force 
water through a circulating system 
and keep the engine temperature 
within reasonable limits. It was 
while Rickenbacker was in the 
South as a medical missionary to 
cars afflicted with fever that he 
saw the possibilities offered by the 
sales end of the business. With 
something of his characteristic 
caution, he took a job that was 
part sales and part mechanical. He 
felt that he knew the mechanical 
end by now, and he wanted to 
learn about sales. So he began to 
represent the Firestone-Columbus 
car—C. D. Firestone was president 
of the company—in the South. In 
1909, he was transferred to Omaha 
as branch manager, at the prince- 
ly (speaking as of 1909) salary of 
$150 a month. That was big 
money, for a boy under 21. 


Enters Racing Game 


He stayed in Omaha two years, 
and then he began to succumb to 
the lure of the racing game. He 
partially redesigned and rebuilt the 
car and drove the transformed re- 
sult on the half-mile tracks of the 
district. He won most of the races 
that he entered—and he entered 
many. That was good for Eddie 
and it was good for the reputation 
of the car. A new phase of the in- 
dustry was developing; the pas- 
time of “entertaining” was reach- 
ing its height and for a man not 
physically robust the pace was 
swift and telling. He got out of 
the selling end in 1912 and went 
into the racing end of the 
the business—because he figured 

(Continued on page 38) 
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of Business 


or records kept, there is a 
Cash Registers 


t 











1s 1 OWNS 1 OO 


' You will find it in banks, doing things 
that have never before been possible. 
Providing a printed pass book receipt 
for the depositor, giving an instant bal- 
ance at the end of the day. 


When you check out of many of the most 
prominent hotels in the country, your 
bill will be one of the neatly printed, 
itemized statements kept with the 
National hotel accounting machine. 


In the greatest department stores of the 
country you will see scores of machines 
on the selling floors and still others in 
the offices. In all fields of business there 
is a need for our product. And among “**s*, 
our 500 models there is a National.Cash “¥ 
Register to meet every need. 








REGISTER COMPANY == 
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“Your car certainly rides a lot easier than mine, but don’t you find 
that balloon tires wear out faster than cords?” 
“Not these; theyre Kelly-Springfields.” 














4 
Japan~China 
ROUND THE WORLD 
Sailings Every Saturday 





EEKLY SAILINGS and optional stop- 
% overs make the Dollar service the most 
efficient and convenient method oftraveling 
to the Orient and Round the World. 


York, Havana, Panama and Los Angeles. 


Fortnightly sailings from Boston and New 
York for the Orient and Round the World 
via Havana, Panama Canal and California. 

Palatial President Liners depart every Satur- 
day from San Francisco for Hawaii, Japan, 
China, the Philippines, Malaya, Ceylon, 
India, Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, New 


Commodious accommodations, comfortable 
ships, a world-famous cuisine. Full informa- 
tion from any ticket or tourist agent or 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
628 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A., Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, California 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
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(Continued from page 34) 


out that it was safer than enter- 
taining. 

Still analyzing causes and ef- 
fects, he reasoned that the race 
track, or what he called the “out- 
door laboratory,” offered a quick 
and sure test of design, materials, 


and manufacture. 


One race was 


harder on a car than 25,000 miles 
of ordinary driving, even over the 
roads of the period. Rickenbacker 
wanted to develop his own ideas 
of a car; he was eager to reap the 
knowledge to be gained as the re- 
sult of racing—a sport that is re- 
sponsible, he says, for 70 per cent. 
of the efficiency of the automobile 


as we know 


engine size, 


gravity, 


it now. 
lowered center of 
spring suspension and 


Smaller 


tires, owe their development to 
the race track, which is still do- 
ing its work as an accelerated 
testing field. He went with Fred 
Duesenberg, then with the Mason 


Motor Co. 


at Waterloo, 


Iowa. 


They were building a two-cylinder 
car and the four-cylinder Masons. 
The connection with Duesenberg 
lasted until the fall of 1913, and 
furnished experience in road and 
speedway races. Then he joined 


the 


Mercer people, 


who were 


building the Mercer car; later he 


drove the 


Peugot racer 


in the 


winter of 1914-1915; then he joined 


the 


Maxwell 


organization and 


handled its racing team. 


War Service 





By this time, the idea of build- 
ing a car of his own design was 
fairly crystallized, but he wanted 
European experience; so he made a 
contract with the Sunbeam Motor 
Works, in the fall of 1916, to or- 
ganize its racing team and to drive 
the car in this country. He was in 
England when diplomatic relations 
between the United States and 
Germany were severed. He came 
home and enlisted in the Signa! 
Corps, then in charge of aviation. 


May 25, 1917, he sailed with the 
first American contingent, which 
included the General Staff. He 
worked with the planes and he 
drove motor cars, among others 
that of General Pershing. He 
finally got to Paris and was trans- 
ferred to the aviation service. As 
soon as he had completed his 
training he was made chief engin- 
eering officer of the Issoudun 
school, which later developed into 
the largest aviation school in the 


world. His job was 


chiefly to 


supervise the buying of equipment 
and its installation in the shops, 
and to keep flying equipment in 
condition to fly. In this task he 
directed the expenditure of several 
million dollars, and his work took 
him into and gave him an intimate 
knowledge of practically every 
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A cross section of an underground coal conveyor in a Pennsylvania 
mine—a “river of coal” running at a speed of 500 feet a minute, all 
uphill. The rotary cylinder dump, longer than a city block,empties a 40- 
car trainload of coal into the hopper, which has a capacity of 1250 tons, 


A wheelbarrow 





The coal mines of the 
United States require 
nearly three million 
electrical horsepower. To 
meet this colossal de- 
mand the General Elec- 
tric Company produces 
locomotives and motors 
for the conveyors that 
have displaced the poor 
old mine mule; it designs 
motors, large and small, 
for huge stripping shov- 
els, loaders, fans, pumps, 
hoists and undercutting 
machines — all bear the 
monogram G-E. 


four miles long 


A giant belt conveyor, whirling through a 
mountain, and carrying 10,000 tons of coal a 
day from mine to waterfront—it sets a thrift 
example for the whole world. 


Equipped with G-E motors and automatic 
control, it almost runs itself. Each motor 
automatically starts its section as soon as the 
adjoining belt has attained full speed. 


You may never need a wheelbarrow four 
miles long. The chances are all against it. 
But somewhere in your factory, or office, or 
home, there is a task that electricity could do 
better and cheaper. The General Electric 
Company makes equipment to do that task. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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“Two incomes are 
better than one’’. 





Steady— through ups and rite 


A reserve fund of well-secured bonds will yield a steady 
secondary income free from the up and down fluctuations of 
business. The man who owns a diversified list of sound 
bonds has, in effect, income insurance against emergencies. 


That’s why forward-looking business men, professional men, 
salaried men, consistently invest a portion of each year’s 
income in good bonds. 


Our offices in more than fifty leading cities are ready to 
recommend attractive issues which will fit your needs. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS ACCEPTANCES SHORT TERM NOTES 























E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $75,000,000 








71 Broadway New York 
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important Allied experimental sta- 
tion. 


He was No. 1 scout student of 
the American Forces and official 
regulations kept him on _ the 
ground. He wanted to fly and by 
one device or another finally con- 
vinced: his superiors that he was 
of more value in the air than else- 
where. He got to the front Janu- 
ary 28, 1918—and what he did there 
is history ofa particularly glorious 
and stirring kind. He accounted 
for twenty-six enemy aircraft, 
sixteen of them being brought 
down in eight double-header vic- 
tories, and he became the Ameri- 
can Ace of Aces. The first Ameri- 
can air victory was won on April 
14, 1918, and Ace Eddie’s first 
enemy plane ‘was brought down, in 
conjunction: with Captain James 
Norman Hall, on-:April 29. From 
then untitthe end of the War, he 
was in active service. In Sep- 
tember he was made commander 
of the 94 Squadron, whose jaunty 
“hat in the ring” emblem was a 
terror to the enemy. All that he 
did in the War is set down, with 
a becoming modesty and in a 
literary style that has its own 
charm, in his book, “Fighting the 
Flying Circus.” 


Honored by Automobile Industry 


After the Armistice, and with 
his unfading laurels fresh upon 
him, Rickenbacker came to Ameri- 
ca, on January 3, 1919. The first 
after-war Automobile Show was 
in progress, and the industry 
united in giving him a dinner at 
the Waldorf. This is one of the 
few things that Eddie likes to 
talk about; it was a spontaneous 
tribute from the men of whom he 
had always been and always hoped 
to be a part. The thought of a car 
that should present what he had 
learned and stored up was getting 
more and more shapely every 
day, now. He felt that the industry 
had not made much progress dur- 
ing the War—that the slogan had 
become “build more,” instead of 
“build better.” 


So he went to work on this car 
of his own. From the first he as- 
sociated with himself Harry Cun- 
ningham, an old friend in Detroit, 
whose association with the auto- 
mobile dated back to the time of 
Alexander Winton and his first 
car. These two young old-timers 
—for in the automotive industry 
veterans scarcely grow beards— 
put their heads and their experi- 
ences and their hearts together 
and saw what they could do. It 
looked as if there was a niche in 
the price class that the car they 
had in mind could fill. 

That niche was just above the 
four-cylinder class. The six was 
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Dodge Brothers Inc. have announced 
astonishingly low new prices. 


They have announced important re- 
finements in their product. Always 
building an exceptional car, they are 
now building better than ever. 


Better in many ways—in beauty, 
comfort, driving vision, engine 
smoothness, snap, elasticity, and get- 
away. 


The simultaneous offering of lower 
prices and vital improvements is made 


Old Price New Price 


Touring Car - - - * 875 * 795 
Roadster - - - - 855 795 
Type-B Sedan - - 1045 895 


Special Type-A Sedan 1280 1075 





possible by a gigantic expansion of 
buildings and equipment. 

Ten million dollars so invested per- 
mit great savings through vastly in- 
creased volume and efficiency. 


Part of these savings goes into further 
betterment of the car. The other part 
goes directly back to the buyer—in 
the form of a price reduction that 
staggered the industry. 


Those who chose Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car in the past invested their 
money wisely. Today they invest 
more wisely than ever before. 


Old Price New Price 
Coupe - - - - 960 * 845 
Panel Commercial Car 960 885 
Screen Commercial Car 885 810 
Chassis - - - - 730 655 


F. O. B. Detroit 


Dooce BrotHers Inc.DeEetroair 


Donvncse BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


MOTOR CARS 


fw a wise investment 
NOW over before 


DopDGeE BROTHERS 
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Send for 
‘ this Book 





% 


Postindex Company, Inc., 


Please send me a copy 


without obligation. 





of “Visible Evidence,” 


RMD owns aces omens 
SMM? a. ci, b551a:o1caiaodiose aisles 





EASILY ACCESSIBLE—TO ONE OR TWENTY—AT THE SAME TIME 


Scraps Complete System 


for Postindex! 


HAT?’S what one large company* did! 

After using the visible Postindex for 
a short while, they discarded the entire 
system which they had. 


They learned that Postindex offered 
greater speed in posting, reference and 
filing, resulting in lower operating costs. 
They found that the capacity for records 
was increased—each form having a four 
page writing surface. 


Postindex also conserves space and equip- 
ment. (The installation shown above holds 
over 12,000 forms.) 


This is one of the systems illustrated in 
our book “Visible Evidence.” Send for it 
today—see how Postindex is helping others 
and how it can help you. Mail the coupon 
for your copy—there’s no cost or obliga- 


375 Broadway, Boston, Mass. \ tion. 


XN 
%, 


+. Postindex Company, Inc. 


\ 375 Broadway, Boston, Mass. 


‘ Offices in Principal Cities 


. *Name furnished on request. 




























504 Colonial Building 
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8 Doubles Your Money 
% In 9 Years 


Get this high interest rate safely 
through our First Mortgage Bonds on 
select, income-producing properties, 


in MIAMI, FLORIDA 


fastest growing city in U. §., where money 

earns big wages. Put your money in the Path 

of Prosperity. Our booklet tells you HOW and 
WHY. Don’t delay—serd in coupon today. 
[) Check here if you want details 
of our Partial Payment Plan— 
you get 80% from the first day. 


Miami, Florida 
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what people who could afford it 
would buy. There were 500,000 
customers for a six-cylinder car 
created annually, and the two de- 
termined to try to get as many 
of these for their own car as they 
could. The price was predeter- 
mined, between $1,400 and $1,500, 
and this meant a minimum output 
of 10,000 annually if the overheads 
were to be kept within reason. 

They went to Detroit, where 
Walter E. Flanders had just re- 
signed as the head of the Maxwell 
organization. He agreed, when 
the matter was put up to him, to 
act as a director when the organ- 
ization outlined by Rickenbacker 
and Cunningham was _ formed. 
That organization needed a head. 
Eddie said, naively, that he would 
not do for the job—as was told in 
the beginning. 

What are some of the results 
of the efforts of this earnest, in- 
tense, hard-working, self-examin- 
ing young man? First of all, he 
is in a position to know and to 
sympathize with the point of view 
of everybody in the automotive 
industry, from the sweeper in the 
factory to the boss of the works. 
He can talk from either side of 
the desk and know what to say 
and how to say it. 

Eddie Rickenbacker is as human 
as they make ’em. He may be 
cold-blooded, as he says. But his 
blood is cold only while it is pass- 
ing through his brain; it is warm 
enough in his heart. 





Why are Chain Stores More 
Efficient? 
ERE are a few reasons why 
chain stores are more efficient 
than single stores: 

They are always spick and span, 
well painted and well equipped. 

They employ more specialists 
and trained people. 

They keep their records more 
carefully. 

They know their costs. 

They are compared with one an- 
other and there is always a con- 
test between managers. 

They limit their lines of goods. 

They do not give credit and sel- 
com deliver goods. 

They handle standard goods 
only, on which there is little risk. 

They can buy: goods in large 
quantities. 

There are few “sales,” as there 
is very little dead stock. 

All managers are paid by results 
and the ablest are promoted. __ 

At the top there are high-salaried 
jobs, as prizes for efficiency. 

Taking them all in all, there are 
many things that we can learn 
from the chain stores—The Eff- 
ciency Magazine. 
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WINGED FLIGHT 


With the better Goodyear Ball 





It’s mostly in the swing and it’s partly 
in the ball, that beautiful blend of forces 
in what par golfers call the Goodyear 


long flight. 


You can get distance with other good 
golf balls but the Goodyear gives you, in 
addition, toughness and long wear, the 
combination you've long sought. 


It has unusual visibility. Because fin- 
ished by a special process, the Goodyear 
ball, after rounds of play, stays gleam- 


ing white. It’s a real thoroughbred. 


Comes in either the mesh or dimple 
marking to suit your preference. 


If you want the best, you want the 
Goodyear which is priced at 85 cents. 
The Glide is a great value at 60 cents; 
it, too, is Goodyear-made. 


Your professional probably has both 
these good golf balls. Or you can get 
them by writing The Goodyear Tire 
&? Rubber Company, Inc., Akron, Ohio. 


In Golf Balls, too, 
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Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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“Vernon “Room 


MARCH MUSICALES at 


EVERY SATURDAY EVENING 
February 27th to March 27th 


—FOURTH YEAR— 


Mischa Levitzki — Leonora Sparkes — Royal Dadmun 


Ralph Errolle — Julia Claussen — Ellen Ballon 
May Peterson — Hans Kindler — Ernest Davis 


Dusolina Giannini — Ivan Steschenko — Carlos Salzedo 
Lawrence Tibbett — Elizabeth Lennox — Sascha Jacobsen 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Details of these musicales together with hotel folder 
and rates on request 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
























MAKE FILING EASY 
~and FINDING SURE ! 


Change your files from masses of crumpled 
and misplaced letters 


These pockets eliminate bulging and over- 
crowding in the files. They allow each 
letter to go all the way into the file, pro- 
— edge and keep the index always 


When you want a paper you just turn 
down the-diagonal flap, examine the contents 
without removing from pocket and withdraw 
the paper you want, clean and untorn. 
file pockets have a 
capacity from one to three hundred letters. 

dozen ordina: nila 


National Fiberstok En 
437 Moyer St. 
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profitable. 


institutions. 


Co. 
Philadelphia 


¢1 Broadway 


An Unique Type of 
INVESTMENT STOCKS 


prior rights to 
fixed dividends 
rtnrae, 
prior rights in 
disbursement of 


further dividends 


Obligationsof Companies 
doing a financing busi- 
ness ... exceptionally 
wellmanaged...thorough- 
ly sound...decidedly 


Held by investors who long 
have owned and are familiar 
with the earning possibilities 
of shares of growing financial 


For complete details, 
ask for our circular 


Guy Huston & Co., Inc. 


New York 
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Speculation’s Balance Wheel 
—The Investment Trust 


(Continued from page 18) 


tices of British trusts in placing 
a portion of their investments 
abroad, while their holdings are al- 
most entirely in common stocks. 
Nor do we find in all American in- 
vestment trusts that broad distrib- 
ution of risks which requires di- 
versification among many indus- 
tries. Of the fifteen or so recently 
created trusts several -specialize in 
shares of financial institutions, al- 
though the number is increasing 
of those which (like the Massachu- 
setts Investors Trust, the Invest- 
ment Managers Company, the 
Financial Investing Company, the 
New England Investment Trust) 
seek investment in a wider variety 
of undertakings. 


American Investment Trusts 


Those’ recently incorporated 
American companies primarily in- 
terested in European investments 
(like the American-European Cor- 
poration, the American Belgian 
Financial Corporation, the United 
States and Foreign Securities 
Corporation, the American & For- 
eign Power Company) might be 
more properly termed “financing 
investment trusts” because they do 
in part a financing business and are 
not designed to effect quite the 
rigorous diversification character- 
izing investment trusts proper. 
The same may be said of such in- 
stitutions in the domestic field as 
the Electric Bond & Share Cor- 
poration, Electric Investors, Inc., 
and the North American Utility Se- 
curities Corporation. 


625 Different Investments 


Undoubtedly, the nearest ap- 
proach among American investment 
trusts to the British type illustrat- 
ed earlier in this article by the In- 
dustrial and General Trust is the 
International Securities Trust of 
America, which, organized in 1921, 
may fairly lay claim to being the 
pioneer in this field in America. 
The capital of the trust—over 
$7,000,000 on December 31, 1925— 
has been raised by the sale to the 
public of its bonds (461/3 per 
cent.), its cumulative preferred 
shares (36 per cent.), and its com- 
mon shares (17 2/3 per cent.). 

Not only in the means employed 
of obtaining its investment funds, 
but also in its policies of broadly 
distributing risk, does this Ameri- 
can trust resemble its sister insti- 
tutions in Great Britain. The ex- 
tent of diversification in its hold- 
ings may be illustrated by the fact 
that in September, 1925, the Inter- 
national Securities Trust of Amer- 
ica, had, among its 625 different in- 
vestments, securities representing 
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eighty branches of industrial ac- 
tivity, including public utilities 
and railways; twenty-seven coun- 
tries of origin, besides the United 
States; fifty banks and financial 
institutions, and as many as fifty 
government and municipal ob- 
ligors. 


Bonds Predominate 


The high proportion of bonds— 
approximately 75 per cent. of the 
entire investments—and of other 
prior lien securities to be found 
among the holdings of the trust 
is a matter of surprise to some 
people who conceive of the invest- 
ment trust primarily as a means of 
distributing risk among a large 
number of promising common 
stocks. The usefulness of the in- 
vestment trust for such purposes 
is unquestioned, provided only that 
the management buys during 
“bear,” rather than “bull” phases 
of the market, and exercises skill 
in shifting from stocks to bonds, 
or other obligations, at certain 
phases of the credit and business 
cycle—a thing which few indivi- 
dual investors are prone to do. In 
view of the fact, however, that 
but a small number of British in- 
vestment trusts have as much as 
50 per cent. of their holdings in 
common shares, the international 
Securities Trust of America 
would seem to be following sound 
precedent in reporting, at time of 
writing, less than 10 per cent. of 
its resources so invested. 

The reason for this is not dis- 
crimination against common stocks 
as such, but the circumstance that 
under its standards of eligibility 
for investment, the trust can with 
difficulty qualify junior issues for 
purchase. Among these standards 
are provisions to the effect that 
asset values back of all securities 
bought shall be at least 200 per 
cent. of the purchase price with 
respect to bonds, and 150 per cent. 
with respect to preferred and 
common stocks. With a drastic 
fall in security prices it may be 
possible to acquire a larger ratio 
of the latter. 

Limitations of this kind, how- 
ever, have not operated to prevent 
profitable investment of the trust’s 
capital.. There is no time when 
some of the more than one hun- 
dred stock exchanges in the world 
are not relatively depressed. Nor 
will a well equipped analytic or- 
ganization fail to take note of nu- 
merous securities — among the 
more than 200,000 seasoned mar- 
ketable issues existing—which, at 
any period, are selling for figures 
well below intrinsic values. The 
trust, making use of the invest- 
ment analysis and buying organ- 
ization of its fiscal agent, is con- 
tinually acquiring investments at 














Group 
Investment 


HIS method of investing frequently is adopted 

by a number of individuals working together 
to accumulate funds sufficient to purchase invest- 
ments, in the ownership of which each has a pro- 
rata interest, as well as a pro-rata interest in the 
income return. 


Since only conservative investments should be pur- 
chased with such funds, we emphasize the wisdom 
of selecting the securities of well managed, con- 
servatively capitalized and strongly entrenched 
public utility companies. 


Securities of this character constitute ideal invest- 
ments for funds accumulated through thrift and 
frugality, and we shall be pleased to submit for 
your consideration bonds, notes, preferred and 
common stocks which we recommend. These in- 
clude the issues of public utility companies which 
have been under our executive management since. 
the early days of the industry. 


We invite your inquiries 


STONE & WEBSTER 


; INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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INVESTMENTS 
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KANE, BROOKS & CO. 


7 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 
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An independent audit is to 


tor or auditing firm. 


of the financial condition of 


prepared; to point out how 


standing of this help, and 


comes Constructive and 
value. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE 
BALTIMORE CANTON “CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MILWAUKEE 
RICHMOND LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS 
MEMPHIS 





Constructive 
Auditing 


be regarded always 


as the means to valuable advice from the audi- 


Too often, auditing service ends with the report 
(name) as of (date). 


Auditors should be equipped—and should be 
employed—to offer recommendations in con- 
nection with method, policies, financing, etc.; 
to furnish comparative statistics intelligently 


mistakes and waste 


may be eliminated, and pitfalls avoided. 


Of course, every audit should be a Detailed 
Audit. But whether it be Detailed, Semi- 
Detailed or Balance Sheet, it can, and should 
be made to, serve as the basis not only of the 
financial report, but also of constructive help. 


With the business man’s appreciative under- 


the cooperation of 


progressive Public Accountants, Auditing be- 


offers its greatest 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
ST. PAUL JACKSON 
DAVENPORT MIAMI 

sT. Louis TAMPA 
KANSAS CITY DALLAS 
OMAHA HOUSTON 
DENVER FORT WORTH 
SAN FRANCISCO SAN ANTONIO 
LOS ANGELES waco 
ATLANTA 
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will help you just as it has 
helped thousands of investors. 


Facts of great value to investors seek- 
ing guaranteed safety—with substan- 
tial yield—are presented. Nowhere 
will you find a more helpful invest- 
ment aid. A clear analysis of the basic 
Principles of safety. It will tell you 
ee too, a leading insurance company 
will guarantee Forman Bonds. 


Your copy is here for you—free, Write 
for it t¢oday to Department 53. 


GEORGE M. Forman & Company’ 
Investment Bonds Since 1885 
105 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 











Wz 
ood Stocks 


“The Book of Better Bonds” YV vs. Bad Stocks 


Some stocks are stronger than 
average, even when the general 
market has no decided trend. 
They are growing stocks—good 
stocks. Others are weaker than 
average—on the down grade. 


Valuable analysis just made of both 
good stocks and bad stocks will be sent 
you, without charge, to acquaint you 
with our Complete Security Market 
Service. Simply address 


American Securities Service 


Suite 847, Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., New York 
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figures representing a considerable 
potential profit, while at the same 
time confining its choice to the 
cream of any market. Whether 
junior or senior securities, invest- 
ments so purchased, being lead- 
ers in their class, are naturally 
among the first to register appre- 
ciation with an upward price turn 
in the market of their domicile. 
In extending its investments the 
trust, by eliminating those of its 
holdings whose appreciation in 
price makes the least desirable to 
retain, realizes its profits on 
turnover. 

Perhaps the foregoing resumé 
of operating methods adopted by 
conservative British and American 
trusts has served to bring into 
contrast the habits and psychology 
of individual, and of one type, at 
least, of institutional, investor. 


A Stabilizing Influence 


The reluctance of individual in- 
vestors to buy on a falling or de- 
pressed market, is equalled by their 
willingness to purchase at most 
phases of a rise. They are as 
loath to take a loss, as to “cash in” 
a profit at a point which, in their 
estimation, is far below the peak. 
Such unguided buying and selling, 
together with professional mani- 
pulation and “pool” activities, often 
serve rather to accentuate than to 
minimize the fluctuations trace- 
able to underlying business and 
credit factors. 

But with the creation of Amer- 
ican investment trusts operating 
on the broad lines of British ex- 
perience, another stabilizing influ- 
ence should be felt. Taking advan- 
tage in their own interest of do- 
mestic and foreign market dis- 
crepancies, they should help to rec- 
tify more promptly and intelligent- 
ly any major maladjustments. By 
buying securities when they are un- 
duly depressed and _ liquidating 
them if and when occasion comes. 
to take reasonable profits, they 
should tend to keep market fluctu- 
ations at all times within calling 
distance of intrinsic values. If 
well managed, they will very often 
indeed utilize the public’s “bear” 
market for their own strategic 
buying opportunities, and _ vice 
versa. 

If this be speculation, then let 
us make the most of it. 





We judge ourselves by what we 
are capable of doing; others judge 
us by what we have already done. 
—Longfellow. 


* * * 


Politeness is not only the most 
powerful, but the cheapest argu- 
ment I know.—Josh. Billings. 
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The Reward 
of Merit 


There is oniy one explanation of the new low 
prices announced January 7th by Graham 
Brothers. 
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That explanation is—overwhelming demand. 


Such demand calls for expansion. Expansion 
means greater production. Greater produc- 
tion means savings in manufacturing costs. 


Graham Brothers have expanded tremen- 


Prices dously, both in buildings and equipment—and 
1-TON CHASSIS are now passing the savings on to the buyer. 
$ 
9 q 5 Business men all over the world demanded 
12-TON CHASSIS and received 24,056 Graham Brothers Trucks 
$ 2 4 5 and Motor Coaches in 1925. 
MBM LOW CHASSIS This year, with quality at its peak and price 
$129 5 at its lowest point in history, demand is 
F. O. B. Detroit even greater. 


Dodge Brothers Dealers all over the world 
are prepared to supply it. 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
a Evansville — D E TR OTIT-— stockton 


IVISION OF DonGEeE BROTHERS INC 
cnauaaie BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED- TORONTO, ONTARIO 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUC eat 
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EVERY DOLLAR THAT HAS BECOME DUE ON FIRST MORTGAGE 


BUILDING BONDS SOLD BY US HAS BEEN PAID TO EVERY INVESTOR 





First Mortgage Bonds 


and the 
Demand for Modern Structures 


With increasing population has come a need for greater 
housing facilities; and with the advance in standards of 
living has come an even greater demand for buildings 
equipped with modern conveniences. 


People have come to demand modern facilities in both 
homes and offices, and to obtain them they are con- 
stantly moving from old and antiquated buildings into 
new high-grade, superior structures. 


This activity creates a continued demand for modern 
buildings to replace the old ones in recognized busi- 
ness and residential centers. 


For many years first mortgage real estate bonds have 
played a vital part in the development of our cities. 
Our present day structures have been made possible 
thru the modern financing methods used by institu- 
tions offering first mortgages and first mortgage bonds. 


American Bond & Mortgage Company has been thru 
many periods of economic depression as well as of pros- 
perity, and has always, during such periods, adjusted 
its safeguards to protect the customers’ interests and to 
effer bonds only which are fundamentally sound. 


For over twenty years, every dollar that has become 
due on the first mortgage building bonds sold by this 
Company has been paid to every investor. 


We offer first mortgage bond issues secured by 
properties in the better sections of the leading 
cities of the country, where building needs are 
most urgent, earnings most certain, margins of 
safety most secure, and appreciation of value 
most likely. 


Send for Our Current List F-235 


AMERICAN BonD & MorrcAceE Co. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 








AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $7,500,000 


127 North Dearborn St., Chicago 345 Madison Ave., New York 
Detroit Cleveland Philadelphia Boston And over 30 other cities 
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Mortgaging To-morrow Puts 
“Pep” Into To-day 


(Continued from page 13) 


and behold!—the very people who 
bucked in their tracks ten years ago 
are now welcoming any process on 
earth that will enable them to earn a 
little more money! 


And the thing has only begun. At 
least it seems so. The field is the 
world. When the absorptive capa- 
city begins to lag at home, we have 
the unawakened people of the world 
to tickle into fruitful avarice. That 
is one reason why we sent more cars 
abroad this year than ever before. 
We are showin’ ’em how to pay as 
they ride. And so it will go on. 

A man whose pay envelope, thrift- 
ily budgeted—as it used to be before 
we had invented that much _ used 
word—is sufficient to pay all of his 
weekly bills and leave a small nest 
egg for the savings bank, is a con- 
tented soul. The man whose pay 
envelope is all spent before he gets 
it is a discontented soul. He has the 
divine discontent. His face may get 
wrinkled, his hair may turn grey, 
the fillings may come out of his teeth 
—but he has something to work for! 
There is more and still more to life, 
and he has it within his grasp. 


That is what installment buying 
means and that is what it is doing 
to the wage-earner. 


And don’t you worry a bit about 
his getting tired out and lagging in 
the race. A scale of life, once ex- 
panded, never contracts. I may have 
been content till I was forty with a 
certain standard of life. But let me 
“have it rich” for one short year in 
the realms of a new and higher stand- 
ard of living and the old things will 
never be the same to me again. 


It is only twenty or twenty-five 
years since we talked about “The 
Simple Life.” Hundreds caught the 
craze. Scores tried it. 

Do you think you could sell 
“The Simple Life” now? 

Not much! We have gone beyond 
that stage. We have tasted luxury. 
We have toiled and sweated and paid 
for it—so much a week or a month. 
We have mortgaged our to-morrows 
for the joys of to-day and the result is 
that to-day has about ten times more 
“pep” in it than the old days ever had. 

And how, tell me, do the calamity 
howlers make out that we are any 
worse off? We have more; but we 
work harder and more efficiently. We 
buy more; but we earn more—and 


we pay as we wear ’em, as we listen- 
in, as we ride. 





Failure to do an honest day’s 
work is at best a mild form of dis- 
honesty.—Henry L. Doherty. 
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You can’t save rubber 


by using less of it 


BY W. O’NEIL, PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL 
TIRE & [RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO © 


is the news of the day practically 
every statement regarding rub- 
ber conservation supports the idea 
that rubber can be saved by using a 
few pounds less of it in a tire. This 
means substituting cheaper com- 
pounds, a growing practice that is 
not only shortsighted but extrava- 
gantly wasteful. It is as fundament- 
ally wrong as the subterfuge of 
putting sand in sugar or water in 


milk. 


Putting shoddy or reclaimed rubber 
in tires does not save rubber. It re- 
duces the cost of the tire several 
dollars but at the same time, by 
diluting the quality of the entire 
rubber structure, it takes out two- 
thirds of the wear. 


This goes deeper than the tread 
rubber. It affects the quality 
throughout in the important rub- 
ber cushions that insulate and pro- 


tect the costly fabric carcass. In 
addition the blowing out of inner 
tubes must be considered. This 
means more trouble on the road and 
the buying of more tubes. 


Such saving of a few pounds of rub- 
ber in making a tire gives the con- 
sumer a negligible cut in his initial 
tire cost but a greatly increasing 
running cost. Using three sets of 
tires and tubes to go the distance 
one set of the best quality will trav- 
el certainly does not save rubber. 


The way to conserve rubber is to 
use it in whatever generous quan- 
tities are required to manufacture a 
tire that lowers the owner’s cost 
per mile by giving the longest 
possible wear. 


A policy of building more miles 
into a tire does more for rubber 
conservation than any efforts 
to save rubber by using less of it. 


It’s the second 10,000 miles 
that makes the big hit 


vw 


NOT AN OUNCE OF RECLAIMED RUBBER IN THB GENERAL TIRB CARCASS OR TREAD 
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Associated Gas 


and Electric 


System 


Founded in 


1842 


Conservative Financial Structure 


The management of the Associated System has persist- 
ently followed a conservalive policy in meeting its financial 
requirements. Most of the financing has been done through 
securilies of the parent company and very little through 
securities of operating properties. 

This policy has (1) brought the Associated securities 
closer to the physical properties, and (2) it has provided 
a diversity and stability of earnings impossible for in- 


dividual underlying companies. 
The result of this policy has 


been the establishment of 


ample margins of safety in the number of times interest 


and dividend requirements are 


earned. 


Furthermore, the management has pursued the plan of 
having the stockholder share in the progress of the busi- 
ness as indicated by the payment of extra dividends, and 


by affording an opportunity to 


acquire the common stock. 


We invite inquiry regarding opportunities for expanding your 


business by locating in territories 


served by properties of the 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


For information concerning Associated facilities 


and securities, write 





61 Broadway 


to its subsidiary 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities 
Corporation 


New York 




































have great practical value 
when based on impartial, 
reliable, and specific in- 
formation. 


Hundreds of concerns 
find Babson’s Reports 
of utmost help in budget- 
ing their business. For 
particulars address: 


Babson's Div. 71 
Babson Park. ,Massachusetts 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 
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IN 19 STATES 


“MIDDLE “WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


Notice of Dividend 
on Prior Lien Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany have declared a quarterly 
dividend of Two Dollars 
($2.00) upon each share of 
the outstanding Prior Lien 
capital stock, payable March 
15, 1926, to all Prior Lien 
stockholders of record on 
the company’s books at the 
close of business at 1:00 
o’clock P. M., February 27, 
1926. 





EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 
Secretary. 
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How to Get New Customers 
and Hold Old Ones 


(Continued from page 22) 


The sales of many businesses 
have been multiplied by the dis- 
covery of a new use and market 
for the product. Often the present 
line is applied to a new purpose, 
or it may be changed slightly for 
a broader application; in many 
cases a by-product is developed 
that quite eclipses the old line. 

If you are to hold your place in 
your industry, if you are to ex- 
pand your market, if you are to 
improve and reduce the cost of 
your distribution, it is necessary 
that considerable time and thought 
be put on what may be called sales 
engineering—the business of im- 
proving the product from the sales 
point of view, of bettering and de- 
veloping new sales methods, of 
finding new uses and new markets 
and of reducing selling costs. 

You may call this your sales 
promotion department, or by any 
other name that pleases you, but 
experimental work in selling is as 
important as it is in manufactur- 
ing. Set aside a certain percentage 
of your sales budget for finding 
the better way of getting your 
goods from the factory to the con- 
sumer. The investment will prob- 
ably prove the most profitable one 
you have ever made. 

The problem presented by the 
rising tide of selling cost is not 
so serious as it might be, for there 
are so many loose links in the 
chain of distribution. There is 
much room for improvement that 
will cut costs and increase profits 
without sacrificing anything that 
is worth while. 





Look back down the roadway of 
life over which you have passed, 
and you will smile at the pebbles 
in the road which looked like 
mountains until you passed them. 


—Exchange. 
* * * 


Freedom from bad habits bests 
any other kind of freedom.—Ed. 
Howe. 

* ok * 


The aggregate happiness of so- 
ciety, which is best promoted by 
the practice of a virtuous policy, 
is or ought to be the end of all 
government.—Washington. 

- xs 


No man can tell what the future 
may bring forth, and small oppor- 
tunities are often the beginning of 
great enterprises——Demosthenes, 

* * * 


Everyone wastes enough time 
to enable him to master that 
which he most desires to know, 
if it were not wasted.—Selected, 
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ONDITIONS are somewhat mixed in 

the business, commercial and indus- 
trial world at present with a few indus- 
tries reporting moderate reaction in their 
rate of operations while others appear to 
be going ahead with little, if any, let-up 
from the rapid pace that reached its flood 
tide toward the close of last year. In 
general, however, there is little doubt that 
business is prosperous in a relative way. 
Most of the declines are either of a sea- 
sonal character or must be considered 
healthy reactions from the slightly too 
rapid rate previously established. It must 
also be considered that most lines nor- 
mally show a seasonal falling off at this 
period and there is nothing, as yet, to 
banish the expectations for the usual 
spring pick-up in 1926, 


| Prices 




















Mo. Yr. 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index....... 195.054 197.281 204.592 
Bradstreet’s ...... 13.7229 14.0146 13.8852 


HE MONTHLY index numbers for 

commodity prices agree this month on 
a material decline from previous figures. 
Bradstreet shows the lowest monthly fig- 
ure reported since last June while Dun’s 
index is the lowest since last October. 
Considering the major groups individual- 
ly, grains, cotton, livestock, breadstuffs, 
meats, clothing, textile, dairy and miscel- 
laneous products all show declines, while 
the smaller number of groups to register 
advances include the oils, metals, coal and 
coke, provisions, building materials and 
maval stores. 

The weekly index numbers also agree 
generally on still further small declines 
in general commodity prices although the 
{rving Fisher copyrighted figure on 200 
wholesale commodities has reduced its 
previous declines and is currently moving 
in a rather narrow range. 

Steel and iron prices have also con- 
tinued their tendencies toward somewhat 
flower levels and although official prices 
appear to be holding well, there are re- 
ports of considerable shading for large 
orders. Leading the weaker movement, 

has been the quotation for heavy melted 
- Steel scrap which has continued its de- 
clines of earlier in the month with a 
number of successive 25 cent reductions. 
Following the announcement that the an- 
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ch Life - Saver for Busy Business Cen, 


4 4 O be successful, you must keep well-informed. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of ncws and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


thracite strike had finally been settled, 
price lines in hard coal and coke prac- 
tically vanished. There was a week or so 
of scrambling to unload long stocks, quo- 
tations were up and down, and mostly 
down, but out of the temporary confu- 
sion, has finally emerged a market con- 
siderably lower, but not demoralized. Re- 
sumption of anthracite operations will 
supply necessary demand first and it is 
expected that many of the large consum- 
ers who shifted to soft coal during the 
strike will delay switching back until they 
are again certain of an adequate and con- 
tinuous supply. 

Among the more important exceptions 
to the prevailing tendency toward lower 
price levels, have been the miscellaneous 
metals. Tone of the market has improved 
almost steadily throughout the past month 
and price gains have been quite general 
in copper, zinc, lead and even tin, which 
has again resumed its interrupted ad- 
vance. Sugar has shown satisfactory sta- 
bility at its somewhat firmer levels while 
coffee prices continue to soar. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 

Le Mo. Yr. 
test 

Wheat, Chic., May...... 91.0 Fas at 
Corn, Chic., May........ 82 38 1.36 
Cte, CRie., TAF... ccccce 42 6 7 
SD. “tee shacarachacbbink 9.00 9.50 9.25 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio....... 19 18 -22 
ee SS ae 05% 06 
Beef, Family ........... 27.50 23.00 22.00 
2x, i ceaaanee 23.50 23.50 25.50 
Steel, Pitts. ............ 35.00 35.00 4.00 
i 7 ee 9.25 8.50 9.50 
— tgpwaerere nap 42 861390. 14.40 
Zinc, E. St. Louis...... 7.85 8.75 7.50 
A sasinesscescesses 62.13 57.00 

a * eee 19.80 20.55 

| eee 6 90 

















Railroads _| 


| rma figures for Class I railroad sys- 
tems in December of last year, show a 
net operating income of $94,656,512, com- 
pared with $106,924,330 in the previous 
month, but with only $86,988,227 in De- 
cember of the previous year. The De- 
cember net represents the month’s pro- 
portion of an annual rate of 5.51 per cent. 
on the rate-making valuations and about 
4.80 per cent. return based on the road’s 
own valuations. Operating revenues show- 
ed a gain of 3.7 per cent. over December 
of 1924, while operating expenses increas- 
ed only 2.1 per cent. Although the De- 
cember results show the usual seasonal 
falling off in net operating income the 
figure is still larger than any month in the 
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rvice 


Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other e 

Every month a Business Map, painstakin,‘ly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Fcrbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 3 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


first half of last year, and is the largest 
December net shown by Class I roads 
since the war. 


For the entire year of 1925, Class I 
roads reported a net operating income of 
$1,136,973,477, compared with only $986,- 
744,966 in 1924, and representing the larg- 
est figure ever shown in railroad history. 
Gross revenues !ast year reached the rec- 
ord figure of $6,186,608,566, compared 
with $5,987,662,225 in the previous year. 
Operating ratio for 1925 declined to 74.08 
per cent., compared with 76.15 per cent. in 
the previous year and with 77.75 per cent. 
in 1923. The results for last year work 
out to a return of approximately 5%4 per 
cent. earned on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s valuation, and 4.83 per cent. 
on the road’s own valuation. Despite the 
new high record for net operating income 
last year, the rate of return is still moder- 
ately below the record pre-war years, due 
chiefly to the enormous capital expendi- 
tures made since then for improvement of 
road and equipment. 

Loadings of revenue freight on Class I 
roads are generally running ahead of the 
corresponding periods in 1925 and the 
latest weekly figures show totals of over 
925,000 cars, neariy 30,000 above 1925 and 
but slightly below the figures for the same 
week in 1924. Compared with previous 
years, the loadings of merchandise, coke, 
ore and miscellaneous freight show the 
greatest gains while coal, grain and forest 
products are moderately lower. 


Money and Banking | 




















—— Mo. pi 
4 

Call Money ........... 44% sf 33% 
60-90 day time........ 34% 
Commercial Paper ... 5574 
N. Y. BRediscount...... os 4 3 


Although the ‘ong-speculated-upon fig- 
ures for total loans of banks and financial 
institutions to brokerage houses, as finally 
officially reported, were considerably 
greater than the previous estimated fig- 
ures, they appear to have had little definite 
effect upon speculation. As was suggested 
in this section previously, the value of 
such official figures is as yet chiefly psy- 
chological and will not be of any great 
technical value until comparisons with 
previous homogeneous figures become avail- 
able with the lapse of time. The New 
York Stock Exchange reports total loans 
of its members from banks, trust com- 
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panies and other agencies, at $3,513,174,- 
154, while the Federal Reserve Board, re- 
porting for approximately the same date, 
shows loans of its member banks to 
brokerage houses, at $3,098,192,000. The 
smaller figures of the latter report, are 
presumably due to the fact that the Fed- 
eral Reserve report covers only 61 weekly 
reporting member banks, while the Stock 
Exchange figures are inclusive of borrow- 
ings from other institutions as well. The 
latter statement shows $2,516,960,500 of 
the total demand, or call, loans, and $996,- 
213,555 borrowed on time. The few com- 
parisons thus far available for the weekly 
figures show brokers’ loans in a moderately 
declining trend at the present time. 

One of the largest and most important 
banking mergers on record in financial 
history has been announced in the amal- 
gamation of the Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank with the Chase National 
Bank, both of New York City. The two 
institutions are among the largest and old- 
est of domestic banking houses and the 
combined assets of $1,025,000,000 will 
make the new bank second only to the 
National City in size and strength. 

Debits to individual accounts are current- 
ly showing moderate further declines 
from weeks earlier in the year, but are 
still running materially ahead of corres- 
ponding periods for 1925. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





New York 36,384,000 $6,215.767,000 

ME OEMS ascccoces , 
IE a pienasasosces 551,674,000 586,465,000 
Philadelphia ........ 520,441,000 467,103,000 
Cleveland ........... 624,136, 634,249,000 
Richmond :.......... 300,642, 283,355,000 
IE Rasinneraniias ; 237,110,000 P 258,979,000 

a: "Dor D4 
i OE csaniebe 171,903,000 194,665,000 
Kansas City ........ 286,068, 294,764,000 
ec cenca 170,425,000 170,371,000 

San Francisco ...... 7 637,666, 
$12,107,265,000  $11,237,068,000 








|_Cotton and Grain ‘| 


UOTATIONS in the cotton market, 

while tending toward somewhat 
lower levels, still appear mixed and the 
trade generally seems somewhat at a loss 
to decide whether to buy or sell. Condi- 
tions, reports and situations have changed 
with such kaleidoscopic rapidity during the 
current season that technical factors al- 
most overbalance personal views of au- 
thorities. The result has been an uneven 
and nervous price trend in cotton futures 
but which has maintained prices in a com- 
paratively narrow range. 


The new session of the southern planters, 
in Memphis assembled, has resulted in the 
formation of the Interstate Cotton Acre- 
age Reduction Association. The society 
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is to be a permanent one, is sponsored not 
only by the cotton men but also by bankers 
and agricultural commissioners of the 
South, and aims to spread propaganda 
among the planters in furthering the move- 
ment for a reduction of cotton acreage 
next season. The Conference is under- 
stood to favor a 25 per cent. cut in cotton 
planting, to be replaced by food and feed 
crops. The Government’s latest estimate 
on total world crops of cotton, stands at 
25,486,000 bales, compared with only 23,- 
386,000, from the thirteen sections in- 
cluded, last year. The greatest increases: 
in current crops are reported in this: 
country, in Russia, Turkey and Egypt. 
After reaching new low levels on the 
recent downturn at around $1.65, wheati 
prices have staged good recoveries but 
still fluctuate considerably below the levels 
which were current at the beginning of the 
present year. Sentiment throughout most: 
of the world markets appears still to be 
rather bullish and reports from Argentina 
tell of continuing bad weather with heavy, 
cold rains which are delaying the harvest 
and movement from the interior to sea 
ports. Germany is apparently still ex- 
porting surplus supplies but not in very 
large volume and there are unofficial re- 
ports from Australia that only about 20,- 
000,000 bushels of the previous surplus 
of 60,000,000 bushels now remain unsold. 
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“good” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 

The factors considered are: agricul- 
industry, employment, trade, 


money, and credit conditions. 
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Your Business Progress~ 
Is a Question of Geography 


F everything is right— 
your product, price, 
production facilities, 

distribution organization 
—then your success be- 
comes a matter of freight 
rates and short hauls. It’s 
a question of geography. 


St. Louis is solving this 
problem for thousands of 
manufacturers. Its cen- 
tral location takes the 
waste motion out of dis- 
tribution. It gives quicker 
service ‘‘to everywhere’ 
via 26 railroads and the 
Mississippi River. Its 
factories Ship From the 
Center—Not the Rim. 


St. Louis is closer to 
the center of population 
and the geographical cen- 
ter of the United States 
than any other large in- 
dustrial city. It is in the 
midst of the nation’s farm 
production. It is the 
nearest dominant manu- 
facturing point to the 
great raw material 
sources. 


Your factory in St. 
Louis would ship in every 
direction—by short hauls 
—to the nation’s markets. 


Our free booklet, ‘‘ The 
New St. Louts,’’ gives 
more details. Shall 
we send it to you? 






Address 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
4 : U.S. ‘\ 
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Latest estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture place the Argentine crop at 
only 215,000,000 bushels, a drop of over 
20,000,000 from earlier estimates. Like- 
wise, Australian exportable surplus has 
been reduced from a range of 80,000,000 
to 100,000,000 to a range of 60,000,000 to 
80,000,000 bushels in the latest Govern- 
ment estimates four the current crop. 
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Metals: .The most important move- 
ment in the miscellaneous commodities 
markets in recent weeks seems to be that 
in the metals. Demand for copper, tin, 
lead, zinc, and lesser metals has displayed 
a very strong tcne, buying has been in 
good volume with demand well distributed 
between domestic and foreign bidders, and 
prices have not only recovered, in the 
main, most of the losses sustained in the 
mild reaction of earlier months in the 
present year, hut have exceeded those 
prices and are at the best levels seen in 
1926. Copper has again been the leader 
in the movement and has reached new 
high levels around 14% cents a pound 
compared with 14% cents a few weeks ago. 
Most recent statistics on the red metal 
show that consumption in this country for 
the last quarter of 1925 amounted to 116,- 
750 tons, compared with 104,900 tons in 
the preceding quarter and with %4,950 
tons in the corresponding period of 1924. 
On the other hand, the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics reports stocks of re- 
fined copper in the hands of North and 
South American producers, at 81,686 short 
tons, compared with only 73,082 in the 
month previous. Total stocks above 
ground increased over 5,000 tons. Book- 
ings of the principal factors in the trade 
are said to be running fully 10 per cent. 
higher this year than they were in the 
same period of 1925, which was, in itself, 
a good buying period. 

Petroleum: Improvement has also con- 
tinued in crude petroleum and most of its 
products throughout the past month, due 
largely to a stubborn foreign Jemand 
coupled with increasing consumption 
throughout the winter months in this 
country. Another psychological factor en- 
tering into the increased demand is the 
gradual decline in our domestic production 
which, with only a few weekly interrup- 
tions, has continued, slowly but surely, 
since early last September. In fact, the 
decline over such a long period has once 
more brought figures on domestic daily 
average output down to levels below the 
corresponding figures for last year. The 
Bureau of Mines reports latest daily av- 
erage consumption of crude oil at 1,600,- 
000 bbls., compared with only 1,402,000 
bbls. in the preceding month. Crude oil 
stocks, east of the Rocky Mountains, de- 
clined 4,400,060 bbls. from the previous 
month. Daily average consumption of gas- 
oline has displayed its usual seasonal de- 
cline but is still well above the previous 
year and the small reduction in this de- 
mand is currently being more than made 
up in the growing demand for export to 
foreign countries. Result of such bullish 
considerations has been a rather general 
firmness all along the petroleum line, with 
crude up over 25 cents in Pennsylvania 
and as much as a dollar in the Mid-Con- 
tinent fields, gasoline has gained one to 
three cents, both wholesale and retail, 
throughout many sections, and correspond- 
ing firmness is being shown in_ allied 
products. 
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Rubber: After a brief check to the 
downward movement in crude quotations, 
which was really not much more than a 
sidewise movement, crude rubber has once 
more begun to give ground. The declines 
are not as rapid or large as around the 
close of last year but prices do not yet 
appear to have stabilized to any great ex- 
tent. Dealers and tire makers are ap- 
parently either well stocked or unwilling 
to make further committments at this time 
and bidding on tie newly formed domestic 
exchanges is not very lively. As suggested 
previously in these columns, the tire com- 
panies have begun to cut prices on both 
cases and tubes. All of the larger pro- 
ducers have reduced quotations from 3 
to 15-per cent., and protection guarantees 
against further cuts in the spring do not 
augur well for the future. Meanwhile, 
both the Rubber and Cocoa Exchange of 
America and the Rubber Exchange of 
New York, Inc., are inaugurating the first 
efforts at unified trading and official mar- 
ket quotations in this country, though 
their activities thus early in the game con- 
sist almost as much in a competitive drive 
for members and premier recognition as 
in actual trading. 

Coal: Although the settlement of the 
anthracite strike was not wholly unex- 
pected, it came rather suddenly and with 
a market degree of preliminary secrecy, 
found many concerns well stocked with 
substitutes, both in primary and secondary 
markets, and the result has been a sharp 
decline in quotations on all grades of bi- 
tuminous coal and coke. The flood of 
selling and cancellations of previous orders 
led to a good deal of confusion and al- 
most demoralization around the middle 
of the month but prices have generally now 
become more stablilzed at around the pre- 
strike levels of tast fall, current quota- 
tions representing declines of $5 to $8 a 
ton in many classes. After weeks of rapid 
increase in the production of bituminous 
coal, output has begun once more to drop 
off rather sharply, while corresponding re- 
ports for anthracite production indicate a 
gradual return to near more normal levels. 
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5 es longest and most costly coal strike 
in the annals of American industry 
has finally been brought to close by what 
may be termed a compromise agreement, 
engineered largely by Richard F. Grant, 
a Cleveland mediator and corporation of- 
ficial. The strike lasted officially for a 
total of 169 days, eclipsing the previous 
record of 1902 when the workers were 
out 164 days, is estimated to have cost 
those directly concerned well over a bil- 
lion dollars, caused innumerable hard- 
ships, both to the mine workers and to the 
general public, exhausted a host of par- 
leys, plans and compromises, and even 
threatened to receive serious attention and 
action from the Federal Government. 
With most of the 158,000 miners back at 
work, the even flow of anthracite is again 
beginning to manifest itself, though still 
in small volume. 

The final agreement which closed the 
long struggle can hardly be termed a vic- 
tory for either side, and, indeed, both 
sides appear to have lost more than either 
of them has won. On the operator’s side 
may be cited the clauses which call for 
immediate return to work at the previous 
wage scales, rather than at an increase, 
and effecting of a relatively long-term con- 
tract, extending cver 4% years, as well 
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as no specific mention of, or change in the 
status of, the check-off system. On the 
employee’s side, there appears a somewhat 
favorable solution of the long-argued ar- 
bitration problem. The miners won their 
point to the extent that the agreement 
does not actually specify definite arbitra- 
tion. However, it does call for a com- 
mittee to adjust differences between the 
two factions. The committee will consist 
of but two members, one to be chosen by 
the operators from three names submitted 
by the miners, and the other to be selected 
by the employees from three names nom- 
inated by the owners. If this board can- 
not reach an agreement at the end of nine- 
ty days it is obligated to choose a third 
member whose vote shall break the dead- 
lock. That the new agreement “does 
away with all future wars” may certainly 
be doubted, but at least it is a step in the 
right direction and solves the immediate 
emergency. 

Substituting for the anthracite coal 
strike, although not nearly so serious, 
comes new strife in the fur trade. Fol- 
lowing a long smouldering of labor 
troubles and apparent impossibility of the 
factions getting together on a new wage 
and working agreement, the employers 
have declared a lock-out and the employees 
have countered by a complete strike, af- 
fecting over 12.000 workers in the in- 
dustry. Meanwhile, more workers appear 
to be joining the ranks of the strike in the 
woolen mills, centering around Passaic, 
New Jersey, and an immediate demand of 
the workers for a 20 per cent. increment 
in wages. The radical element seems to be 
at work and there have been numerous 
disturbances in that section. 
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FR’ EIGHT and charter markets continue 
lethargic with little general demand for 
tonnage from shippers. Coal has proved 
the best out-going cargo with a good vol- 
ume to Brazil and other South American 
ports. Japan has contracted for a large 
flow of wheat and grain rates to the 
Orient are also materially firmer than at 
the beginning of the year. 

Pursuant to court orders, the Hudson 
Navigation Company, long in the re- 
ceiver’s hands, was auctioned off to the 
highest bidder and went to the Assets 
Purchasing Corporation for a final price 
of $4,200,000. Difficulties of the Ameri- 
can-Palmetto Line have come up for con- 
sideration by the United States Shipping 
Board, owner of the ships, and steps will 
soon be taken to encourage shipping 
through this line. The Board insists, 
however, that the boats maintain their 
schedules even at a loss. Another bid of 
R. Stanley Dollar, for the Admiral-Orien- 
tal Line, this time an offer of $3,000,000, 
has been rejected and there are indica- 
tions that he will substitute a higher bid 
in the near future. 

Florida congestion continues with little 
abatement and although improvements are 
being rushed, the blockade still holds and 
is estimated to have cost nearly $4,000,000 
during the present season. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced a total 
of only 2,046,000 tons of shipping under 
construction in this country at the end of 
1925, or a decrease of 6 per cent. in three 
months, and Lloyd’s register now places 
this country fourth in shipbuilding of the 
world compared with our previous rank 
of third place. 
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is on guard Pe 
PROTECTION IS ABSOLUTE o 
EFENDERS of Law and Order since before z 


Lincoln’s day, Smith & Wesson arms have 
always offered the maximum on-the-minute pro- 
tection. 

The safety of your home and family demands a 
defence which is available instantly at call—in 
moments of emergency. 

Three factors of superiority make a Smith & 
Wesson the best choice for your home. 

1. Safety—It cannot fire until you pull the trigger. 

2. Accuracy—It holds the world’s target records 

—long and short range. 

3. Durability—Smith {8 Wesson arms are built 

to endure for generations—and they do. 

Perfect your aim and accuracy—set up a practice 
gallery in cellar or basement. Free booklet tells you 
how. Write Dept. 11. 
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SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 








Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg. , San Francisco; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Seattle, Wash. 


























Independent Investigations 


Bond and Stockholders Protective Committees 





—for— 


Appraisals — Audits — Surveys 
Send for our Folder M-4 


DAME-WOLFE & COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York. 
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International Securities Trust 


OF AMERICA 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


First among American Investment Trusts 
Resources over $8,000,000 


Investment Engineering 


The safety of an investment, like a building, 
depends upon the scientific skill with which its 
foundations are constructed. 


Back of every share unit issued by the Inter- 
national Securities Trust of America are more 
than 650 different securities. These represent 
the most thorough-going distribution of risk 
ever attained by an investment trust. Each in- 
vestment is made as the result of rigorous 
analysis, and stands as a leader in its class. 


Profiting from a half century of British invest- 
ment trust experience, the International Securi- 


ties Trust of America is offering to the American 
public 


A new Type of Investment Engineering 
Send for Booklet 


“The Investment Trust, 
The Culmination of Investment Service” 





American Founders Trust 
A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 
FISCAL AGENT 


First National Bldg. 50 Pine Street 
Boston New York 
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‘or tax bill continues its weary way 
through the maze of Congressional 
debate and red-tape, but has reached still 
another milestone in its progress. After 
many weeks of argumentation and ora- 
tory, the Senate has passed the bill but it 
emerges from that sanctum a good deal 
the worse for wear. It is still recogniz- 
able but its features are considerably al- 
tered from the sleek proportions which the 
House of Representatives turned out late 
last year. With the changes recommended 
by the Senate, she total reduction in taxes 
on the American people will reach a figure 
of $456,261,000 compared with a reduction 
of only $327,161,000 as provided by the 
House. The Senate has therefore lopped 
off an additional $125,000,000 in reduc- 
tions, just about that much more than the 
limit set by Treasury officials and the 
estimated surplus in Government income 
for the current year. 


The outstanding changes made in the 
bill by the Senate include repeal of the in- 
heritance tax, the taxes on passenger cars, 
admissions and dues, increased reductions 
in the surtax rate on incomes between 
$24,000 and $100,000, repeal of the capital 
stock tax, increase in the present 12%4 per 
cent. corporation tax to 13% per cent., 
and increased reductions, but not entire re- 
peal, of the stamp and cigar taxes. Points 
on which both branches of Congress agree 
and which are almost certain, therefore, 
to be included in the final law, include re- 
peal of the publicity clause for income tax 
payments, reduction in the normal rates 
of about one per cent., and in the maxi- 
mum surtax rate from 40 per cent. to 20 
per cent. on amounts exceeding $100,000 
and corresponding reductions in the lower 
brackets, and an increase in personal ex- 
emption which wili relieve about 2,300,000 
of Federal taxpayers, of any such tax 
whatever. 


The fight has now been transferred back 
again to the House and it is very doubtful 
whether many of the changes will there 
be agreed upon. Treasury officials are 
backing the House and Secretary Mellon 
announces that if the bill should become 
law with the huge increase in tax cuts, as 
recommended by the Senate, the Govern- 
ment will be faced with a tremendous de- 
ficit in the next year. For the last month 
reported Government figures show an ex- 
cess of disbursements over income of $47,- 
006,000 compared with $121,000,000 in the 
corresponding month of last year. For the 
first seven months of the present fiscal 
year receipts exceeded expenditures by 
over $79,000,000 compared with a like sur- 
plus of about $35,000,000 in the corres- 
ponding months of the previous fiscal year. 

Both House and Senate were becoming 
actively interested in official Government 
action looking toward a solution of the 
coal strike earlier in the month but in- 
terest has waned in the various regulatory 
bills presented since final settlement of the 
dispute. The Debt Commission’s latest 
problem has been that of the compara- 
tively small amount of $17,500,000 owed 
this country by Greece. Funding of the 
debt is expected to be followed by re- 
newed extension of American credit to that 
country. The Government has also been 
engaged in resumed action against alleged 
“trusts” in this country, which are once 
more rearing their troublesome heads in 
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New Issue 


360,000 Shares 


COLDAK CORPORATION 


(A Delaware Corporation) 


Class “A” Stock 


Fully Paid and Non-assessable. Exempt from Normal Federal Income Tax. Has priority over Class “B’” Stock as to both Assets and 
Dividends. Entitled to Cumulative Preferential Dividends. Participating and Non-callable. 


CAPITALIZATION 
(Upon Completion of this Financing) 
Authorised Outstanding 
; not exceeding 
Class “A” Stock 500,000 Shares 360,000 Shares 
Class “B” Stock 500,000 Shares 360,000 Shares 
TRANSFER AGENT: REGISTRAR: 
Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust Company, New York The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


The Class “‘A’’ Steck shall be entitled to cumulative and preferential dividends at the rate of $.75 per share per annum, when and as declared, before any 
dividends are paid on Class “B” Stock. After said preferential cumulative dividends on Class “A” Stock have been paid, such dividends may be paid on 
Class “B’’ Stock as the Directors may determine, not the rate of $.75 per share per annum, non-cumulative. Any further dividends shal] be 
paid at the same rate per share on Class “A” and Class ‘“B” Stock. The number of outstanding shares of Class ‘“B’” Steck shall not at any time exceed 
the outstanding shares of Class “‘A” Stock. The Class “A” Stock, without par value, shall be entitled in liquidation or dissolution to $13.50 per share 
and accumulated dividends. After this prior payment, Class ‘““B” Stock, also without par value, shall be entitled in liquidation or dissolution to $12.50 
per share. The remaining assets shall be divided equally per share among holders of the Class ‘‘A” and Class “B’’ Stock. All voting powers are vested in 
the Class ““B’’ Stock, except that upon default for fifteen months in the payment of any dividend upon the Class ‘‘A” Stock, the exclusive voting power is 
vested in the Class “A” Stock until all cumulative dividends on the Class ‘‘A’’ Stock shall have been earned and paid, after which the exclusive voting 
pewer shall be again vested in the Class ‘““B’’ Stock. 

We quote from the letter of Mr. C. M. Burnhome, Vice-President of the Coldak Corporation, addressed to us dated 


February 11, 1926, as follows: 


Product: “The Coldak Corporation produces and sells automatic electrical refrigerating machines for domestic 
and commercial uses, under the trade name COLDAK. The ‘household unit can be installed in connection with 
any ice-box. It is the only machine that has satisfactorily been developed for multiple distribution of refriger- 
ation in apartment houses. Twenty refrigerators can be cooled by a single machine. Apartment houses of 120 
suites have been equipped with this system of refrigeration. For the commercial field, the Corporation also has 
developed an exclusive multi-temperature system by which desired different temperatures can be delivered to 
different refrigeration compartments by a single machine. 

The COLDAK unit is pronounced a perfected product by engineers who have spent years of study of 

electrical refrigeration. It has no vibration and uses a harmless, inert and odorless refrigerant. There are 
COLDAK units, which have been in operation for over three years, where no service attention has been 
required. This is accomplished by the simplicity of its design which eliminates wearing and complicated parts 
and objectionable noise. Ophuls & Hill, the foremost refrigerating engineers in the country, say in regard to 
the COLDAK unit, that the electrical current consumption is less than other well known machines on the mar- 
ket of corresponding capacity. 
Market: Reliable studies of the market show that approximately 116,000 automatic electrical refrigerating ma- 
chines are in use at the present time, of which 70% were sold in the last two years and that the future demand 
for household use will be almost unlimited. For apartment houses, the multiple distribution of refrigeration, as 
developed by COLDAK, has opened a field which will give a large and increasing volume of business. Electri- 
cal refrigeration will undoubtedly be included as standard equipment in the better class of apartments, as are 
gas or electric ranges, ice chest and kitchen cabinet. The commercial field offers a large market with grocery, 
drug and delicatessen stores, butcher shops, soda fountains, confectioneries, restaurants, florists, dairies, etc. 

Public Service Corporations, whose fields of operation are widely spread throughout the United States, 
have stated that as soon as produced in sufficient quantities they will adopt the COLDAK unit for sale and 
put on aggressive selling campaigns in all territories in which they do business. 

Management: The Corporation will be under the administration and direct supervision of The J. G. White 
Management Corporation, Managers of Public Utilities and Industrials, and Mr. John H. Pardee, its President, 
is the President and Chairman of the Board of the Coldak Corporation. The Board of Directors will include 
the following: John H. Pardee, President J. G. White Management Corporation; J. I. Mange, President Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company; R. P. Stevens, President Republic Railway & Light Company; C. M. Burn- 
home, Vice-President Coldak Corporation; A. P. de Saas, President Radiant Heat Corporation; R. A. 
Pritchard, Attorney; Hazor J. Smith, Treasurer Multicold Company; Willard Reid, President Multicold Com- 
pany; Lowell Mason, of DeRidder, Mason & Minton. 

Purpose of Issue: The purpose of this issue is to acquire the assets owned, used and controlled by the Multi- 
cold Company, for which 47,500 shares have been set aside, and to furnish the Coldak Corporation with addi- 
tional capital to provide for an increased production of COLDAK units to fill the growing demand. On the 
basis of this financing, The J. G. White Management Corporation estimates that the COLDAK unit can be pro- 
gressively marketed in quantities to yield a net revenue which should insure an attractive return on an in- 
vestment in the Class “A” Stock. 


It is the intention of the Corporation in due course to make application to list the Class “A” Stock on the New York Curb. 


We offer the unplaced balance of this stock as an attractive speculation 
in what we believe will be one of the largest industries in the country 


Price $11 per Share 


All legal proceedings in connection with this financing are subject to approval by Messrs. Rabenold & Scribner, New York City, 
for the Bankers, and by Mr. Robert A. Pritchard, Boston, Mass., for the Company. Patent Examination by Mr. William S. Pritchard, 
New York City. 

The above information is based on reports prepared by The J. G. White Management Corporation, Messrs. Ophuls & Hill, 
Refrigerating Engineers, and others. This stock 1s offered, subject to approval of Counsel, when, as and if issued, and accepted by us. 
We reserve the right to reject any and all subscriptions or to allot less than the amount applied for. 


DeRidder, Mason & Minton Plimpton & Plimpton 


New York Boston 


The above information, while not guaranteed, has been obtained from sources we believe to be reliable. 
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You will Want to See the 


New Rickenbacker 


A brand new series of luxurious 
body designs, embellished with 
exquisite interior appointments 
now identifies Rickenbacker as 
the smartest car of the new year. 


@ These magnificent new bodiesare 


fitted to the world-famous Rick- 
enbacker chassis—the same as 
used by Cannon Ball Baker in 
which he established the longest 
list of road records ever made 
by one man with one make of 
car 1n one year. 


A combination of such artistic 
new body designs mounted on 
the Rickenbacker chassis offers 
you a motor car ensemble de- 
cidedly rare in value, beauty and 
performing ability. Available in 
both Sixes and Eights. 


Rickenbacker Motor Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
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the form of “mergers.” Latest actions 
center about the food companies and sey. 
eral cases are pending against huge com- 
binations in this field. The Capitol is also 
continuing its concern regarding the Mexi- 
can problem and to date no adequate sat- 
isfaction or solution has appeared. The 
Mexican Government adopts the atti- 
tude that it has both the power and 
right to favor its own citizens at the 
expense of foreign interests. 








International 




















HE well-known Dove of Peace has 

about come to the conclusion that 
somebody is always taking the joy out 
of life. The respected bird was just 
settling down in the comfort and secur- 
ity of Locarno and its pacific oratory 
when static interference once more 
broke in. Harsh and ungentlemanly 
words have been speeding back and 
forth across the Italian and German 
frontiers for a number of weeks, the 
French have begun to hate everybody 
but the French, and even the peace-lov- 
ing Swiss have flung uncomplimentary 
phrases across the frozen steppes to 
Soviet Russia. None of the situations 
has assumed serious proportions but 
at least they indicate that the bird of 
goodwill has no right to be over-con- 
fident regarding the fraternity of Euro- 
pean nations. 

Even the United States is not with- 
out its difficulties and Uncle Sam, who 
stepped confidently into the Chile-Peru 
dispute last year, currently finds that the 
role of peacemaker is not entirely 
strewn with roses. The jealous nations 
have already exhausted our chief hero 
of the late war, and promise to bring the 
President himself into the controversy 
before they yield one iota to their 
neighbor. 

Great Britain—The Bank of England 
continues to recover its lost gold, but 
the movement is slow and rather pain- 
ful. Nevertheless, Sterling exchange is 
currently strong and hovers but a slight 
fraction from actual parity. The chief 
cloud on the industrial horizon appears 
to be the impending coal strike. The 
great British railroad systems have 
again reported unsatisfactory profits for 
1925, and the three largest freight-carry- 
ing groups show a reduction of nearly 
£4,000,000 in gross receipts, compared 
with the previous year. Most of the 
roads did not earn their dividends in 
1925. Both imports and exports de- 
clined in January but imports showed 
the greater drop. 

France—There is little new to report 
in the fight for a reasonable budget. 
Premier Briand has received anothes 
vote of confidence but his forces se.- 
powerless to get action from the Cham. 
ber and the deficit in the budget loo 
almost as large as ever. Meanwhile th: 
Bank of France is increasing circuiéa 
tion and the French franc lurks clos¢ 
to the lowest levels for the current year. 
The revenue report for 1925 makes sorry 
reading. Total revenues received 
amounted to 29,488,000,000 francs, a re- 
duction of 2,376,000,000 francs below the 
estimated revenues and nearly 3,500,000,- 
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° — 000 francs below expenditures already 
ge pone a oS voted, even if the sum relied on from 
reparations, 1,275,000,000 francs, be con- 


sidered as paid. 
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This extract taken from 


THE FINANCIAL TIMES 
| (London—June 11, 1925) 


aan ie 


Refers to Common Stocks of English 





Investment Trust 
Companies 





Circular of Complete Analyses of Twenty-three 
English Companies sent upon request. 


Financial Investing Co. 
of New York, Ltd. 


150 Broadway New York 
An Investment Trust 

















Rickenbacker &Motors 


Common Stock 


We will be glad to furnish upon request 
our reports recently compiled, covering 
the above Company, outlining its growth, 
earning power and future possibilities. 


NOYES & JACKSON 


Memsers New York AND CHICAGO 
Stock EXCHANGES 


42 Broadway New York 


























Every basiness man should have at his home and at his 
office, a copy of “FORBES EPIGRAMS’’ by B. C. Forbes 
Bound in leather, stamped in gold, beautifally printed. 
$2—Postage prepaid. 
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The carry-over of American cotton 
from the season ending July 31, 1924, was 
only about half the average and was the 
second smallest in twenty years. 

If the American crop turns ott to be 
16,000,000 bales of lint, as latest ginning 
figures indicate, the outlook based upon 
preliminary consumption figures for first 
half of the season, is approximately as 
follows, with linters included: 


COPCPHOIOE io occcecceceess ~ 2,880,000 
Production, including lint- 

WE Sides sg on ene ens 17,000,000 
py 19,880,000 


Consumption estimated... 15,500,000 


Possible carry-over....... 4,380,000 


That such a carry-over, or one any- 
thing like it, will not be burdensome and 
will leave the market and spinners de- 
pendent upon the outcome of the next 
crop is evidenced by the following fig- 
ures showing average carry-over for past 
twenty-six years. (Linters are included 
in this statement and the figures on 
carry-over prior to 1914 are adjusted 
from August 31 to July 31st to furnish 
an accurate comparison with later 
years): 

Average carry-over, 1899 to 1904 

2,250,000 

Average carry-over 1904 to 1914 

4,168,000 
Average carry-over, 1914 to 1924 
5,379,000 

Carry-over July 31, 1925.. 2,880,000 

Figures such as I have given above 
may become the paramount - influences 
in shaping the course of prices in the 
near future should the next crop get 
off to a late start. 

A late start, regardless of the acre- 
age planted, undoubtedly will stimulate 
bullish operations in view of the fact 
that cotton is relatively the cheapest 
commodity on the boards, and possibility 
of heavy weevil infestation. The hiber- 
nation of weevil is the largest since 1915. 

Another factor which may play an 
important part in the near future is the 
steadily diminished stocks at Liverpool 
and other foreign ports. These must be 
replenished before long and Liverpool 
parities are apt to rise when that starts. 
Exports will then expand at a time when 
they were decreasing last year. 

A favorable start, on the other hand, 
would loosen the pent up bearish feeling 
of many traders and probably bring on 
an aggressive bear campaign in the new 
crop months. 

My expectation is for a late start and 
an active and higher market when we 
get into the planting months. 

Everything, however, depends upon 
the acreage planted and weather condi- 
tions during planting. 





Consolidated Suspends 
The Consolidated Stock Exchange of 
New York, long a bone of contention 
and a resting place for alleged unfair 
practices, has at last closed its doors. 
The Board of Governors of the Ex- 
change has voted to dissolve the insti- 
tution and distribute its assets. The ac- 
tion was taken at approximately the 
final time limit set by the New York 
State courts to show cause why a tem- 
porary injunction against certain al- 
leged unfair practices of the Exchange 

should not be made permanent. 
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Textile Industry in 
Seasonal Slump 


By V. E. Carroll 
Editor, Textile World 


EXTILE markets generally do not 

show the activity or the strength that 
was expected to develop after the first of 
the year. It is believed, however, that 
this temporary cessation is only seasonal 
and not indicative of any continued slump. 
The encouraging feature is that practically 
all textile fibres have been stabilized to a 
material extent. This has lessened the 
amount of speculation that might other- 
wise have been witnessed. It leads also to 
the belief that eventually there will be 
more anticipation of requirements in view 
of the unlikelihood of depreciation of any 
stocks that may he carried. 

The manufacturing situation is better, 
mills generally running much nearer to 
capacity than at almost any period during 
1925. Little fear of an accumulation of 
stocks is entertained as there must be con- 
siderable vacuum to be filled to make up 
for the short-time operations of the last 
few months. 

Cotton is certainly steadier and the in- 
fluence of a large crop is being offset, to 
an extent at least, by the amount of low 
grade staple. Considerable confusion is 
reported because of the undesirable char- 
acter of much of the crop and the ne- 
cessity of rejecting much of the cotton that 
is tendered on contract. The purchase of 
cotton fabrics, although improved immedi- 
ately after the first of the year has dropped 
off decidedly. Staple fabrics are nom- 
inally unchanged, but in fancies there is 
more or less irregularity. Buyers appar- 
ently do not know what they want and are 
continually looking for something new. 
The fancy business is said to have been 
overdone but converters are thought to be 
in a position to buy if they had a sufficient 
line on what would be in demand. Flan- 
nels have declined 10 to 15 per cent. and 
it is hoped that this recession will improve 
trade. It is also hoped that a larger busi- 
ness in ginghams will be witnessed for this 
Spring than during the last two years. 

With the opening of fancy wool goods 
and overcoatings by the American Woolen 
Co., at an average decline of about 10 per 
cent.. it is reported that a fair business has 
been done. Fancy worsteds are expected 
to show a similar drop. These prices re- 
flect more or less irregularity in the wool 
market. The majority of authorities look 
for a somewhat lower level on raw ma- 
terial, 

Little change in raw silk prices is noted, 
although the tendency is weaker. Mills 
are operating with decided freedom and 
it is feared that consumption will not ab- 
sorb the current product. Nevertheless 
prices are firm and the outlook is con- 
sidered reasonably bright. 

No change in rayon prices is expected 
for the second quarter of the year, at 
least as far as domestic producers are con- 
cerned. A certain amount of imported 
rayon has been sold at concessions and is 
disturbing the secondary market. The 
leaders are not apprehensive as to the fu- 
ture and report ability to sell their avail- 
able product. 
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Dividends Regularly for 40 Years 


Constant war on waste 
Products of first quality 
Uninterrupted dividends 
Stability of earnings 


Small profits per pound 
on large volume 


The life history of Swift & Company’s operations 
is thus briefly summarized. 


The chemical laboratory and the constant 
search for improved methods have reduced waste 
to a minimum. They have also enabled us to 
improve greatly the quality of your meat. 


Thrift and conservative policies have made it 
possible to pay dividends without interruption 
for 40 years, although our profits have averaged 
only a fraction of a cent per pound of product. 


Swift & Company thrift has benefited others 
beside Swift shareholders. A portion of the gains 
resulting from thrift is passed along to the 
producers of live stock and to the consumers of 
meat. Competition sees to that. 


Swift & Company 
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Business Opportunities 


I have a client in the manufac- 
turing business in Norfolk, Va., 
looking for capital with silent or 
active partner. The business is 
incorporated under the laws of the 
state of Virginia. - Business in- 
creased in 1925 $100,000.00; could 
be made to increase, with proper 
financing, $250,000.00 during 1926. 
The business now pays 8% on pre- 
ferred stock. If interested address 
H. H. Culver, 407 Warren Cres- 
cent, Norfolk, Va. 
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For the 1925 
Income Tax Forms 
your figures can 
be compiled now 


Y filling out a 

Work Sheet, pre- 
pared by J. J. Mitchell, 
you can promptly and 
properly transfer all 
items of income and 
outgo to the 1925 Gov- 
ernment Forms when 
they are issued. You 
may save thereby errors 
and annoyance result- 
ing from last-minute 
computations with be- 
lated forms. 


We will supply you, 
gladly, with these help- 
ful blanks which we 
have for complimentary 
distribution. 


Ask for Sheet XF-104 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
62 Cedar St., New York 


105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland 




















Louis G. Kaufman, president of the 
Chatham-Phenix National Bank, discuss- 
ing business conditions for the current 
year: 


“The major influ- 








ences ruling the 
business world to- 
day are decidedly 
and overwhelmingly 
of constructive 
character and force. 
In practically all 
cases, manufacturing 
and commercial en- 
terprises are in much 
































Utility Bonds 


for the 
General Investor 


For strong security, 
stability of business and 
good earnings — buy 
sound Public Utility 
Bonds. Interest from 
5%% to 7% annually — 
with safety of principal. 


Send for our free book- 
let, ‘Public Utility 
Securities as Invest- 
ments’’—also our cur- 
rent list of utility bonds. 


Ask for 9-2453 


AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
67 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


New York Philadelphia Milwaukee 
Boston San Francisco Minneapolis 
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better position, as 
regards working capital, reserves, credit 
and inventories, than was the case last 
year. That year, and perhaps to some 
extent 1924, represented a period of 
readjustment and realignment, follow- 
ing upon the difficulties of the 1920-21 
depression. The present year promises 
to be one in which business and manu- 
facturing will move forward with a more 
normal swing, and with costs, prices 
and profits better adjusted. 


“Tt cannot be too emphatically stated 
that money stringency and panic have 
been quite removed from the picture so 
far as American business interests are 
concerned. The Federal Reserve System 
is functioning perfectly, and has given 
a mobility to credit that is conducive to 
the steady advancement of all legitimate 
business interests.” 


Fenimore Johnson, vice-president of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, in an 
exclusive interview with Forses: 

“A fairly considerable portion of the 
world in which we live seems to be in- 
dulging in all sorts of speculations as 
to the relationship of the radio and the 
talking machine but there is no real 
problem involved. Relatively little de- 
liberation was required to find that 
radio offered an allied, rather than a 
competitive, service. The lines of de- 
marcation are very clearly drawn. 

“There are things that happen and 
are of greater interest at the moment 
of their happening than they will be 
at any other time. An athletic game is 
one of them. And yet, the long trail 
from savagery to civilization has been 
blazed because, somehow, men found 
Ways and means to give permanence to 
things of beauty and of usefulness. This 
urgency has been the basis of all art, 
all craftsmanship; without it the gen- 
erations would lose their heritage al- 
most over-night. 


“To be more particular, I believe that 
radio, in bringing music into people’s 
homes, will spread an appreciation of 
music just as concerts or operatic per- 
formances spread an appreciation of 
music. That appreciation grows and be- 
comes more exacting. It touches in- 
dividual selection—and then what? 
There is one way, and, so far as I know, 
one way only, in which it is quite literal- 
ly true that the musical art of the world 
is subject to call by the individual,— 
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and that is through the medium of the 
talking machine.” 


Alfred L. Ripley, president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank, Boston: 

“The outlook for business in New 
England seems better than a year ago, 
but it is likely to be severely competi- 
tive. New outlets may be found for 
manufactured goods but the capacity of 
plants and machinery is still high. The 
general credit position seems sound, and 
legitimate business needs should be 
adequately cared for; but the specu- 
lative tendency in securities, in land, 
and in building, and the extension of 
credit for the purchase of all forms of 
commodities call for scrutiny and cau- 
tion.” 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, president of the 
American Construction Council, in a re- 
cent rebuttal against statements of inflated 
building in New York City: 


“Whether New York is over-built or 
not I haven’t the slightest idea. My 
thought on the question is that it is 
largely an individual question, a ques- 
tion affecting the individual locality and 
the individual building in each case, 
which must be decided on its individual 
merits. I do not believe that New York 
City is headed on a wave of extrava- 
gance or over-building as a general 
proposition, and I do believe that the 
business men who are connected with 
construction in different forms have got 
enough sense to keep us in this city 
from a very serious crisis, as some 
people fear. One thing is certain,—the 
problem of where people will live in 
1950 is a problem of today, and it is 
worth making an effort to solve the 
commodities call for caution.” 


Charles Hayden, chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee of Cuba Cane Sugar Cor- 
poration, discussing the sugar situation: 


“It is too early to 











predict what the 
price of sugar will 
be, as the weather 
is a big factor in the 
size of the crop but 
recent rains make it 
seem likely that this 
year’s Cuban yield 
wi be about equal 
to last year. There 








is a continued growth 
in world population and I believe that 
consumption this year should equal 
production. In that case, I look for a 
steady, slow improvement in sugar 
prices which will at least permit the 
lower cost producers to earn a fair 
profit. 

“There is nothing in the talk that 
banking interests intend to stabilize the 
price of sugar. Bankers are uniformly 
of the opinion that the price of sugar 
ought to be dependent upon the natural 
laws of supply and demand and that a 
genuine and free market is materially 
better, in the long run, than any sort of 
artificial one.” 
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PROPERTY VALUE 10 
~ times amount of mortgage 
debt. 





NET QUICK ASSETS 
162% of mortgage debt. 





BI-MONTHLY compulsory 
drawings at 10 points above 
present market. An addi- 
tional five bonds will be 
drawn this month. 





NET EARNINGS over past 
24 years averaged 6% times 
interest and sinking fund 
requirements, 





These facts commend the purchase of 
Rima 
Steel Corporation 
First Mortgage 7% 


Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
Due 1955 


Listed on New York Stock Exchange 
Circular on request 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
20 Exchange Place New York 




















C. B. Fenner 
E. J. Glenny 


A. C, Beane J. H. McManus 
J. M. Carpenter, Jr. 


FENNER & BEANE 


T rae 
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bw Diskaleh+ 
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Cotton Exchange Bldg., New York 
818 Gravier St., New Orleans 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 





Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Association 


PRIVATE WIRES: 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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Oil Reserves in 
U.S. Are Ample 


D UE perhaps to the speculative in- 
terest which is always displayed in 
the oil industry, figures on production 
as well as estimates of domestic re- 
serves and prophecies of future produc- 
tion are scanned with more than the 
usual amount of interest by the aver- 
age investor and business man. And 
due perhaps to this same public in- 
terest and the host of opinions which 
feed the public appetite for information, 
the United States appears, in recent 
years, to have been almost continually 
in one of two states—either a general 
fear that we do not have enough oil in 
this country to supply our own domes- 
tic needs, or else that we have too 
much. 


No Real Shortage 


Inside of a year the general at- 
titude in the industry has experienced 
another complete change and authori- 
ties are at present once more consider- 
ing the possibility of an actual short- 
age in our domestic reserves and un- 
derground supplies of petroleum. That 
this fear is just about as baseless as 
were the previous ones that overproduc- 
tion in the industry would get beyond 
bound in 1925 is the note struck by 
prominent authorities speaking before 
the annual meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, assembled in New York City 
late last month. 

“Not since the beginning of the oil 
industry in 1859 has there ever been a 
real shortage of crude petroleum,” said 
Dr. Gustav Egloff. “Indeed there has 
been more of an overproduction than a 
shortage, due in large measure to the 
marvellous technical achievement of 


‘producing gasoline from heavy oils 


through medium of the now famous 
cracking process. Without this process 
our needs for crude oil in this country 
would be more than a billion barrels 
for the current year, instead of the 
500,000,000 barrels which we will actu- 
ally require.” 


Some Needless Waste 


Dr. Egloff continued by calling at- 
tention to the fact that there are at 
present more than 400,000,000 barrels 
of crude oil now in storage, and that 
at least one estimate claims more than 
a billion gallons have evaporated from 
the excess of production in 1925 alone. 
Rather than considering the dangers of 
overproduction as a menace to the in- 
dustry and general prices, or of an early 
depletion of our underground reserves 
of petroleum, it is this authority’s 
opinion that we should endeavor more 
to keep production within bounds as 
compared with the actual rate of con- 
sumption. 

Speaking along somewhat similar 
lines, Mr. E. E. De Golyet expressed 
the opinion that domestic, and perhaps 
even world, production will continue its 
current downward tendency for some 
time to come. “The outlook for the 
present,” he said, “is the same as that 
of 1925 at this season, for a decline in 
production and withdrawal of oil from 
storage.” 
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Dependable 
Service 


We are completely 
equipped for prompt 
and accurate execu- 
tion of orders in se- 
curities listed on the 
New York Stock 
Exchange, and sup- 
plement this service 
with seasoned ad- 
vice to investors who 
desire it. Both full 
and odd lots handled. 
Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


Market Letter mailed 
regularly on request. 





Tobey EKirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St. New York 




















Buy This Bond 
For Safety and 


614% 


When you invest in the Re- 
funding 6% Gold Debenture 
Bonds of Cities Service Com- 
pany you get unusual safe- 
guards for your money— 
and a yield of about 614%. 


These Bonds are backed by 
a public service organiza- 
tion with total assets of 
more than $550,000,000. 


Net earnings of Cities Serv- 
ice Company are 9 times as 
much as the annual interest 
charges on its entire funded 
debt, including these Bonds, 
after giving effect to present 
financing, a safety ratio of 
9 to 1. 


Send for Circular RD-16 
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Diversify Your 
Investments 


Odd Lots enable you to 
diversify your holdings 
and increase margin of 


safety. 


Our new booklet explains 
the many advantages of- 
fered by Odd Lot Trading. 


Copy furnished on request 
Ask for F. 253 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 





61 Broadway, New York 
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Common 
Sense 


is required in successful in- 
vestment but it should be 
supplemented by impartial, 
accurate information. 


Our Statistical Department 
covering any listed secur- 
ities is freely at your dis- 
posal. We shall be glad to 
advise you on your present 
holdings or prospective 
purchases. 


We have prepared 
a handy booklet 
on trading methods 
which will be sent 
free on request. 


Ask for Booklet J 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 
| Members New York Stock Bechonge 


52 Broadway, New York City 
Phila. Office—Widener Bidg. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Loan Publicity Induces Lenders to “Pull the 
Strings” on Pools in Over-Boomed Stocks 


By J. G. Donley 


T HE stock market stood up very well 


when total brokerage loans of 
around $3,500,000,000 were reported, al- 
though guesses as to the total had 
ranged from $2,500,000,000 to $4,000,000,- 
000 and the actual figure was close to 
the highest estimate. The market also 
stood up very well when stocks that had 
long been mentioned in connection with 
a proposed gigantic merger of bread 
and other food product companies col- 
lapsed violently when the Government 
launched a counter movement. . 

In fact, fully two weeks after the first 
brokerage loan figures were published, 
and after a week of drastic liquidation 
in the food shares which carried at least 
two of these issues down thirty points or 
more, the 50-stock average, shown in 
the chart above, scored a new high level 
at a fraction above 139. 

And this new top for the general aver- 
age of twenty-five active rails and 
twenty-five active industrials was ac- 
complished, it is also important to note, 
despite a severe break in an isolated 
specialty—the ill-fated Devoe & Ray- 
nolds “A” stock. This issue had been 
boomed by an over-enthusiastic pool to 
a price level far above any legitimate 
buying demand, and its action was ap- 
parently not related to the movement 
of the market as a whole. 

But what happened in Devoe & Ray- 
nolds “A” finally gave Wall Street the 
clue to a puzzling money situation which 
developed following the publication of 
the loan figures. Apparently what had 
been happening was this: although there 
was no pressure from Washington 
against any institution loaning funds for 
stock market purposes, the revealing 
light of loan figures required by the 
Federal Reserve Board induced several 
lenders voluntarily to readjust their 
loans for the sake of appearances and 
possibly to avoid embarrassing hints 
from Washington. 

Wall Street quickly sensed that bank- 





ing support had been withdrawn from 
the pool operating in Devoe & Ray- 
nolds stock; and it was logically as- 
sumed that a closer examination of 
loans all along the line would likely re- 
sult in lenders “pulling the strings” on 
other pools. Therefore, speculators be- 
gan to apply the pressure of short sell- 
ing to various issues which they shrewd- 
ly guessed might be discriminated 
against in loan envelopes. 

Whether or not this reasoning is cor- 
rect, it is the way in which Wall Street 
has explained to its own satisfaction the 
almost daily calling of loans which has 
been going on since the publication of 
the loan figures. The success of bear 
raids against various over-boomed 
stocks which previously stood up rather 
stoutly under all attacks seems to lend 
a rather full measure of verification to 
this reading of the position of various 
pool issues. 

But this development, while it has re- 
sulted in an unexpected stress upon the 
entire market structure, does not seem 
likely to nullify the constructive factors 
which tend strongly to support prices of 
those stocks—and they are probably in 
the majority among listed securitics— 
which are not quoted out of line with 
intrinsic values. 

Now that the bears have put their 
hand, for the first time in many months, 
upon a lever which lends itself handily 
to their purpose, it is not likely that 
they will readily relinquish it. A vul- 
nerable spot has been found, and well-in- 
formed bear operations are likely to carry 
several over-boomed issues to lower 
levels; but such operations, it should be 
remembered, are acting upon a tempor- 
ary technical situation within the mar- 
ket itself, and tend from the start to 
correct the very situation against which 
they are directed. 

The writer still believes that sound 


rails, oils, steel, coppers, and motors 
should be held. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange; 





Amt. Out. Book Earns’ Earns. 1925 Div. Paid Price Prices 1926 Pres. Yield 
Par Q00omit Val. 1924 m=months Since Range High Low Prices 

Lehigh Valley......... $50 $60,502 ... $6.06 $7.35 $3.50 1911 89-40; 715-’25 85%- 80 82 41 

Liggett & Myers...... 25 21,496 $25 6.05 6.35, 12 m 4a 1912 92-50; °19-’25 947% - 84 84 48 

Loews, Inc............ No 1,061* 20 2.78 4.43¢ 2 1923 45-10; ’20-’25 40%4- 37% 39 5.1 

Loose-Wiles .......... 100  - ee are 3 BHA 144-30; ’20-'25  140%4-130 130 taé 

Louisville & Nashville... 100 117,000 ... 12.08 15.00, h 6 1923 155-85; °15-’25 143 -12734 135 44 

| Mack Trucks......... No 408* 81 16.19 18.88, 9 m 6 1923 242-25; 21-25 159 -135% 146 4.1 
| Marland Oil........... No 1,885* 45 1.68 8.38, 12 m 4 1925 61-12; ’21-’25 60%- 55 59 68 
| Mexican Seaboard..... No 946 15 283 Nil, 9 m ade - shee 36- 6; ’22-’25 12%- 9% 10 a 
| Mid-Continent Pet.... No 1,357* 41 065 804,9m  ..  .... 62-22; °20-'25 37 -33 35 a 
| Missouri Pacific, pfd.. 100 71,800 ... 9.06 11.20 h ae 92-22; °17-’25 891%4- 8434, 85 ian 
Montana Power....... 100 49,633 105 4.49 4.26, 9 m 4 1924 115-42; °15-’25 83%4- 77% 81 49 
Montgomery Ward.... 10 11,413 17 6.18 8.05, 12m as sib 84-12; °19-’25 82 -71% 76 “ae 

Nash Motors......... No 273* 70 29.95! 55.60! l6a 1924 488-75; ’°23-'25 640 -460 623 2.6 

National Biscuit....... 25 51,163 39 5.46 5.78, 12 m 4a 1923 79-38; ’23-'25 93%- 74 89 45 

National Lead......... 100 Y. - ee eee 8 1923 175-38; "16-25  17434-163% 172 4.6 

N. Y. Airbrake........ No sa rr 2 1923 57-25.; ’22-’25 4454- 36% 42 48 

New York Central..... 100 337,819 ... 12.88 12.10 h 7 = 1923 138-62; °15-’25 13554-12634 129 5.4 

N. Y., Chi. & St. L.... 100 46,037 ... 1426 17.80 h 6 1923 183-67; ’23-’25  18134-168%4 168 3.6 

N. Y., N. H. & Hart.. 100 i —_ 1.90 4.72, 12 m es sua 89-10; °15-’25 45%- 40% 43 ee 

Norfolk & Western... 100 134,794 ... 12.85 18.90 h 8a 1916 151-84; °15-’25 157%4-1473%4 151 5.3 

North American...... 10 28,524 14 3.16 0.87, 3 m 10k 1924 75-17; °23-’25 67 - 63% 65 10.0 

Northern Pacific...... 100 248,000 ... 6.44 7.50 h 5 1902 119-50; °15-’25 76%- 71% 73 6.9 

Owens Bottle......... 25 16513 34 4.26 5.79, 9 m 4a 1923 74-25; ’18-’25 68%- 624% 67 6.0 

Pacific Gas & Elec... 100 47,796 82 8.83 5.55, 6 m 8 1923 137-41; 19-25  132%-126% 130 6.2 

SS: ae No 3,500* 19 3.40 3.46, 9 m 3 1921 79-28; °21-’25 82%4- 74% 8 3.9 

. Packard -Motor........ 10 23,770 15 ~~ 1.688 4.84c 2.50a 1924 49- 5; '21-’25 433%%- 38 40 5.0 
Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”.. 50 83,749 55 5.67 6.18, 6 m 6 1925 112-34; ’20-’25 7834- 67 70 8.6 
Pennsylvania R. R.... 50 499,266 ... 4.62 6.05 h 3 1923 60-32; °16-’25 55%- 51% 52 5.8 

Pere Marquette....... 100 45,046... 8.33 10.10 h 4 1923 86-10; °17-’25 86 - 82% 83 48 

Philadelphia Co....... 50 AG 872: SSL. cccces 4 1924 69-22; °15-’25 70%- 63 66 6.1 
Pierce-Arrow ........; No 250* Nil Nil 2.26, 12 m nt nie 48- 6; ’23-'25 43%- 35% 39 was 

Pitts & W. Vir....... 100 .) ae 5.17 6.85, 12 m a saclea 123-22; °18-’25 1193-112 116 she 

Pressed Steel Car..... 100 12,500 220 2.43 0.51, 12 m - are 114-39; ’16-’25 79H%- 68% 69 ine 

Public Service, N. J.... No 862* 61 6.59 6.45, 12 m 5 1923 88-39; °23-'25 92%- 799% 88 57 

PU Ch nccncnenaa > 466 COCTCCClhccewee 8 1900 177-88; °15-'25 174 -164% 168 47 

Radio Corp........... No 1,155* 5 498 1.27,12 m - — 78- 6; '19-’25 46%- 41 a4 bike 

Railway St. Spg....... 50 20,250 70 eT. a 1919 182-45; °18-’25 57 - 55 56 coe 
eres errr 50 70,000... 8.80 9.90 h 4 1913 115-52; 15-25 90%- 8&4 87 4.6 

Remington Typewriter 100 9996 28 946 ...... vs one 118-17; ’21-’25 127 -114 124 aie 

Republic Ir. & St..... 100 30,000 214 0.55 6.87, 12 m eis Paes 145-40; ’18-’25 6354- 553% 56 ‘ne 

St. L.-San Fran....... 100 50,447 ... 11.05 14.80 h 7 1925 102-9; 17-25 101%4- 96 97 7.2 

St. L.-Southwestern... 100 16,356 ... 8.38 9.20 h om asiiile 69-11; °15-’25 74 -64 72 “ae 

Seaboard Air Line, pfd. 100 23,894 ... 4.00 9.60 h sits site 52- 3; °15-’25 47%- 43 ares 
Sears-Roebuck ....... 100 100,000 96 17.03 20.87, 12 m 6 1924 243-54; °15-’25  2417%-213%4 219 2.7 

Sinclair Cons. Oil..... No 4,492* 48 Nil 2.12, 6 m pve nasi 64-15; ’19-’25 241%4- 20% 24 nike 
Sloss-Sheffield ........ 100 10,000 193 1047 ...... 6 1924 144-24; 15-25 136%-120 131 46 

Southern Pacific....... 100 344,381 ... 9.60 8.60 h 6 1905 118-68; 15-25 104%- 99% 102 5.9 

Southern Railway..... 100 120,000 ... 12.30 16.31, 12 m 7 1922 121-13; °15-’25 11934-111% 115 6.1 

Standard Gas & El.... No | 6 ee webees 3 1924 61- 8; ’19-’25 69 - 5534 66 46 

Standard Oil, N. J.... 25 - a : ea 1 1912 50-16; ’13-’25 46%- 43% 45 2.3 
Stewart-Warner ...... No 600* 39 5.84 12.57, 12 m 6 1923 124-21; ’20-’25 92%- 82% 86 6.9 

Studebaker Corp...... No 1,875* 46 681 7.85, 9 m 6a 1922 69-18; °19-’25 59%- 55% 57 10.5 

Texas Company....... 25 | zr 3 1921 55-29; ’20-’25 54%- 50% 53 57 

Timken Roller Bearing No Se ae: Ge © wees 4a 1922 59-28; 22-25 56%4- 52% 56 7.1 

Tobacco Products..... 100 7 a |) rr 6 1924 102-47; '22-'25 104%- 96% 98 6.1 


Underwood Typewriter 25 10,000 §=35 4.16 6.13, 12 m 4a 1910 65-36; ’23-’25 633%4- 56 61 45 


Union Pacific.......... 100 222,292 ... 14.29 14.108 10 1917 155-101; °15-'25 150 -144 148 68 
United Frait.......... 100 100,000 151 17.29 22.54, 12 m 10 1922 246-52; °15-'25 295 -236 200 3.8 
U. S. Cast Ir. Pipe.... 100 12,000 194 43.17 38.84, 12 m 10 1926 250-8; 15-25  210%4-188 204 48 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol..... 100 = =) Ae aa jadi 171-35; °16-’25 75%4- 625% 65 

U. S. Realty & Imp... No 666* 60 8.18 5.03, 9 m 4 1923 185-17; ’19-’25 71%- 64% 65 m 
Oe OS eae 100 81,000 156 3.90 4.04, 6 m ¥ — 145-23; °15-’25 885%4- 7834 85 ie 
2 " ree 100 508,302. 273 11.77 12.82, 12 m 7a 1924 139-70; 16-25  138%4-131% 132 5.3 
Utah Copper ......... 10 16,245 42 5.04 7.59, 12 m 4 1923 130-41; 15-’25 1035-96 103 49 
Wabash, pfd., “A”..... 100 68,034 ... 8.19 9.80 h 5 1925 74-17; °19-’25 783%4- 73 75 6.7 
Western Pacific, pfd... 100 r,s 483 7.10 h 6 1921 86-35; °17-’25 80%4- 77% 8 7.5 
Western Union........ 100 99,787 164 13.37 11.56, 9 m 7 1918 145-76; 16-25 14734-13434 145 5.5 
Westingh’se Air. Brake 50 39,359 59 7.71 5.99, 6 m 7a 1923 144-76; °15-’25  12834-116 125 5.6 
Westingh’se El. & Mfg. 50 114504 70 6478 _...... 4 1920 84-32; °15-’25 79%4- 72 79 5.1 
White Motors......... 50 25,000 64 8.17 10.50, 12 m 4 1917 105-29; °17-’25 8854- 783%, 88 4.6 
Wilson & Co.......... No a Bee) pesates ime eile 105- 4; °17-’25 5%- 4% 5 ans 
Willys-Overland ...... 5 11,323 9 Nil 5.51, 9 m ie es 40- 5; °17-’25 34 - 28% 331 skis 
Woolworth, F. W...... 25 65,000 28 7.95 9.46, 12 m 3 1924 220-50; °18-’25 222 -197 206 2.4 
Worthington Pump... 100 ee Me. Be | eesees Hi fad dot 117-20; °15-’25 443%4- 37% 42 os 

(*) Number of shares. (a extra. Non i i i 
@) Year ended March 31, 12. Tis. e full o being 7 de ty Py ny pe Re way sy oT La D hee A a2. ¥. - 


























| Fair 
W eather 
Profits 


HE sudden 

growth and 
equally sudden de- 
cline of special en- 
terprises have al- 
ways accompanied 
any abnormal pe- 
riod of prosperity 
in American busi- 
ness. 


Stability of earn- 
ing power varies 
greatly, from the 
stable corporation 
supplying necessi- 
ties, and those en- 
joying a fairly 
steady, popular 
demand for lux- 
uries, to the ven- 
tures organized to 
supply a purely 
transitory de- 
mand. 


In advising clients, 
the permanent 
character of a com- 
pany’s income is 
one of the first 
considerations of 
this organization. 
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The Leathers 
HE leather stocks—that is, the 
two prominent listed issues, Cen- 
tral Leather and American Hide & 
Leather—were recently given a little up- 
ward whirl which may or may not have 
deep meanings. The explanation wiich 
Wall Street had most ready at hand 
was a rumor that these two companies 
were about to be merged, but so far 
there has been no manner of confirma- 
tion of such gossip. A little investiga- 
tion into the affairs of both concerns 
reveals good reasons for hope that they 
have turned the corner and that better 
things are in store for them. In the 
case of Central Leather, the new man- 
agement is demonstrating such an ad- 
vance in efficiency over the old that 
many persons conversant with inside 
conditions are placing funds in both the 
common and preferred stocks for a 
long pull. 
Bad News Out 
Now that the bad news is out in the 
case of Baldwin Locomotive in the form 
of a poor earnings statement for 1925— 
better things should be in store for this 
stock. When Baldwin was up in the 
170s several months ago as a result of 
the manipulative operations of a pool 
which sought prematurely to capitalize 
the possibilities of the new oil-electric 
locomotive, it was pointed out here that 
these possibilities would require a long 
time for translation into earning power. 
Now the outlook is much clearer, and 
profits are nearer. At that time the 
first working model of the new iron 
horse had not yet been built. Now the 
actual product is almost ready for deliv- 
ery to buyers, and many competent ob- 
servers believe that Baldwin’s product 
has many points of superiority over 
competitors. At least it seems quite 
certain that an increasing number of oil- 
electric locomotives will be built and 
sold this year and that this new motive 
power will meet with an accelerated de- 
mand as it demonstrates its advantages 
over the old-style coal or oil and steam 
motive power. All in all, Baldwin 
should show marked improvement in 
earnings during 1926. 
Not Measuring Up 
Certain-teed Products has long been 
a disappointment to its many friends for 
the reason that it has constantly failed— 
so far—to measure up to its increasing 
earning power, which there is every rea- 
son to believe is being permanently 
built up. Perhaps there has been lack 
of faith in earlier reports of favorable 
earnings. The statement for 1925, re- 
cently issued, should remove all doubt 
and should win new support for the 
stock. Earnings on the common were 
slightly more than $9 a share, which is 
an excellent showing for a security pay- 
ing dividends of $4 annually and selling 
—at this writing—around 46. Net in- 
come of $3,296,416 for 1925 compares 
with net of $1,885,226 in 1924. In his 
statement to stockholders, President 
Brown said: “The company is now ina 
strong financial position and comparing 


the year’s records and developments 
with those of concerns in competing 
lines of business it appears that our com- 
pany is doing well, and is prepared to 
give a still better account of itself in the 
future.” 
Stutz Coming Back 

For some time there has been talk in 
the Street that Schwab is in dead earn- 
est in his determination to make some- 
thing out of Stutz Motors, his interest in 
which was not gained under particu- 
larly happy circumstances. Not so long 
ago he put a new executive at the com- 
pany’s head, and worthwhile results are 
said to have dated from that change. 
The company’s latest model was the hit 
of the recent motor show and orders 
have been steadily flowing in ever since. 
At first it was planned to turn out 
5,000 of the new straight-eights in 1926; 
then the factory schedule was revised to 
take care of a production of 10,000 cars: 
and now the plant is working night and 
day, using three shifts of workmen. 
The quality of the buying in Stutz—for 
a long pull speculation—is reported as 
excellent. 

Westinghouse 

Attention was recently called to the 
evidences of large-scale accumulation in 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
and it was surmised that the reason for 
this was that “there is back of this 
stock a demonstrated earning power 
growing constantly larger and an accu- 
mulation of investments and _ other 
tangible assets, along with the sort of 
excellent management to which one may 
confidently tie a sizable investment 
fund.” Since that was written there has 
occurred in Westinghouse another of 
those sudden bursts of activity at rising 
prices which are the outward evidence 
of accumulation. Attempting to trace 
down some of this buying, the explana- 
tion was received in one quarter that 
buyers of the stock were confident that 
before long Westinghouse “would pay 
something more in dividends in one way 
or another.” 

Venezuelan Oils 


Investigators recently returned from 
the Lake Maracaibo region of Venezuela 
are quite enthusiastic about production 
possibilities there—providing. alwavs. 
that adequate means for getting the oil 
to market are at hand. One observer 
predicts, on the authority of men in the 
field, that production from the Mara- 
caibo district will run to 40,000,000 bar- 
rels this year, as compared with about 
18,000,000 barrels last year, and that 
within two or three years the 100,000,- 
000-barrel-mark will be passed. Asked 
to name the most promising companies 
in the field this man said: “The most 
promising companies, from all that I 
could learn, are the oldest and the 
youngest in the field—Royal Dutch and 
Lago Oil & Transport. To judge from 
the extensive developments of these two 
companies and the permanent character 
of their equipment and accessories in 
the field, they expect to be operating 
there for a great many years.” 
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Conservative 
Investments 


Descriptive Circular F-1 
sent upon request 





SHIELDS & COMPANY 


Members New Yurk Stock Exchange 
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“GREAT 
OAKS 
FROM 
LITTLE—”° 


It is not only surprising 
but quite inspiring to sea- 
soned investment experts 
in tracing many great for- 
tunes back to their begin- 
nings, to find that the first 
Savings determinedly ac- 
quired were placed in 
bonds of small denomina- 
tion. Lacking even expe- 
rienced investment serv- 
ice, the corner stones of 
many fortunes consist of 
$100 Bonds. 

Send for our booklet M-14 
showing how a fortune may 


be built by the accumulation 
of $100 Bonds. 


GUTTAG BROs. 


16 Exchange Place 
New York City 
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| About Important People | 











RED S. WHEELER, chairman of 
the board of the American Can Com- 
pany, was elected a director of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company. 
J. Edgar Pew has been elected presi- 
dent of the Beacon-Sun Oil Company, 
which is jointly owned by the Sun Oil 
Company and the Beacon Oil Company. 


J. Robert Crouse, founder of the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development, and 
vice-president of the newly-formed 
Electric Refrigeration Corporation, has 
received the James H. McGraw medal 
for cooperation. 

The following were elected officers of 
the Mexican Panuco Oil Company; Ho- 
ward Willets. president; Seth Low, vice- 
president, William B. Lewis, treasurer, 
and Paul Hudson. secretary. 

Colonel Franklin D'Olier, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of administration of the 
Prudential Insurance Company, has 
been elected a director. 

Frank A. Gannon and J. Sheppard 
Smith have been elected directors of the 
United States Railways Company of St. 
Louis. 

Albert H. Wiggin, president and 
chairman of the Chase National Bank, 
was elected a director of the New York 
Dock Company. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
membership of George N. Gregory has 
been sold to Arthur J. Low for $142,000. 
Last previous sale was $143,000. 

W. H. Woodin, head of the American 
Car & Foundry Company and the Am- 
erican Locomotive Company, has been 
elected chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Brill Corporation. 

Dr. Albert F. Woods has resigned the 
presidency of the University of Mary- 
land to become director of scientific 
work in the Department of Agriculture. 

B. A. Tompkins, vice-president of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company, has been 
elected a director of the Trumbull Steel 
Corporation. 

Henry J. Fuller, president of Rolls- 
Royce of America, Inc., has been made 
chairman of Brewster & Co., a body 
building concern recently taken over by 
Rolls-Royce. William Brewster will 
continue president of the company. 

Dillon, Read & Co. announce the ad- 
mission to membership of Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, who is retiring from partner- 
ship in the law firm of Cotton & Frank- 
lin. 

E. E. Shumaker has been elected a 
vice-president of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. 

F, W. Rockwell has been elected a 
director of the National Lead Company. 

J. V. Forrestal of Dillon, Read & Co. 
has been elected a director of the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company to fill a va- 
cancy. 

Edward A. Deeds was elected chair- 
man of the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, succeeding R. K. Le Blond. 

E. N. Brown, chairman of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway, which re- 
cently acquired working control of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, has 
been made a member of the Rock Island 
executive committee. 

Walter Parker has become associated 
with the brokerage firm of Fenner & 
Beane. 





LANDAY BROS., INC. 


Participating 
Class “A” Stock 


Common Stock Purchase 
Warrants give holders of 
Class “A” Stock the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring Com- 
mon Stock. 


Landay Bros. have spent 
about $1,000,000 in adver- 
tising and their gross sales 
for the six months ended 
December 31, 1925, were 
greater than in the entire 
preceding twelve months. 


Price at Market 


Circular on Request. 


Bauer, Pond & Vivian 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE —= NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE - HANOVER 4335 








ANOTHER 


PROFIT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Last Fall, we directed clients’ 
attention to the unusual profit op- 
portunity created by the Virginia 
Carolina Chemical reorganization 
—unusual because of the satisfac- 
tory profits in prospect, with small 
risk. 

Those who took advantage of 
that opportunity, as outlined, al- 
ready have a profit of about 70% 
on the investment, in spite of the 
fact that the stock market, as a 
whole, has not advancea mate- 
rially. 

RIGHT NOW, another combin- 
ation of conditions is giving us 
ANOTHER PROFIT OPPOR- 
TUNITY of somewhat similar 
character. 


THIS OPPORTUNITY, with an 
outline of the profits to be 
anticipated, has been analyzed 
carefully and presented to clients. 
Temporarily, a few copies of this 
analysis—reserved for FREE dis- 


tribution—are available. 


Do not delay! Ask immediately 
for analysis FM-1. 


American Institute 


of Finance 


141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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An Attractive Group 
of Preferred Stocks 


By R. W. Schabacker 


ETWEEN the more _ speculative 

risks inherent in common stocks 
and the investment safety of bonds lies 
the realm of the preferred stock, and in 
this middle ground may be found many 
of the advantages of both the other 
groups. 

Practically, as well as theoretically, pre- 
ferred stock issues offer a sort of combina- 
tion of the higher yield obtainable in com- 
mon stocks and the greater degree of 
safety available in bonds. Partly because 
the preferred group represents a much 
smaller volume of capital outstandin 
than the other two major classes of capita 
investment, and partly, too, because the 
average man with capital is either intent 
upon a high degree of safety or the other 
extreme of speculative possibility, the pre- 
ferred stock group does not command 
nearly the public interest that is enjoyed by 
bonds or common stocks. 


Preferred Stocks Have Lagged 


Perhaps this is the reason why the pre- 
ferred group at the present stage of mar- 
ket history, appears to offer so many de- 
cided opportunities to the average in- 
vestor. While bond indexes have ad- 
vanced, on the average, about 4 per cent. 
from thei. lows of last year, and indus- 
trial common stocks have soared nearly 
40 per cent. within a year, an approximate 
average of preferred stock prices, based 
on Standard Statistics Company indexes, 
has gained only about 6 per cent. from 
the lowest levels reached in 1924. 

Since bond averages depend to a large 
degree upon current interest rates while 
preferred stock prices are much more de- 
pendent upon fluctuations in corporate 
earning power, it appears that the pre- 
ferred stocks, as a group, have not dis- 
counted the greatly improved profit posi- 
tion of industry, to nearly the comparative 
degree shown by either stocks or bonds. 

Such a theory is still further born out 
by consideration of the interest yield cur- 
rently obtainable on various securities. 
The figures for such groups show an 
average income of not much more than 
4% per cent. for high grade, long term, 
bonds and approximately the same yield, 
or even a little less, on representative 
groups of industrial common stocks. In 


contrast with these rather low interest and 
dividend yields, a selection of about 30 
average preferred stock issues offers a 
yield of between 534 and 6 per cent. on 
current market prices. As a matter of 
fact, preferred stocks now offer the high- 
est average yield obtainable in any listed 
investment group for which averages are 
available. 

Beside the rather high yield thus ob- 
tainable, with better than the usual de- 
gree of dividend safety and margin of 
earnings, there are also not a few specu- 
lative opportunities in the preferred 
stocks. Many companies in the motor, 
tire, rubber and fertilizer groups, though 
practically recovered from their post-war 
depressions, have not as yet cleared up 
the large accumulations on their preferred. 
issues. In many cases such clearing up of 
back dividends is not only practical and 
possible, but is quite probable within the 
current year. Whether the arrears are 
actually paid in cash or are paid in com- 
mon stock, the result would be a decided 
reduction in the actual cost of the pre- 
ferred issues at the present time, and grant, 
therefore, a very attractive theoretical divi- 
dend yield. 

Safety in Distribution 

Such stocks are in many cases still specu- 
lative but the advantage of selecting a 
broad list like the accompanying group of 
preferred issues, is that the investor, if he 
distributes his capital well through such 
a list, distributes also his risk. The pre- 
ferred issues discussed herewith might 
be bought, as a whole, with a high de- 
gree of aggregate safety and also with 
attractive possibilities for material price 
appreciation in « few of the m re specu- 
lative issues. 

The total price of one share of each of 
the eight preferred stocks in the group 
amounts to about $700. On this invest- 
ment annual dividends of $34 are being 
paid which would give an —verage yield 
of nearly 5 per cent. on the entire in- 
vestment. Moreover, the dividends on 
this list have been earned more than 
five times over on the average and it is 
quite probable that at least one of the 
two current non-dividend payers will re- 
sume such payments within the near 


term future, provided earnings continue 
satisfactory. 














The Preferred Stock List at a Glance 
No. shares Earned 
Company Par Outstanding 1925 Div. Price Yield 
Am. Agricult. Chem...... $100. 284,552 $7.19 — 89 
Pierce-Arrow Motor...... 1 100,000 6.25a ee 
Goodyear Tire............ 1 650,796 30.42b $7.00 108. 65% 
Fisk Rubber.............. 100. 185,209 30.65 7.00 113 62 
Famous-Players .......... 100 83,000 65.32a 8.00 120 6.7 
or & oostook...... 100 800 20.77a 7.00 9 7.1 
Sear 395,597 7.24 3.50 47 74 
Metro-Goldwyn .......+.. 27. 184,098 10.90 189 23 82 
0 ES. ey eee ey ee $178.74 $3439 701 49% 
(a) Years ended in 1924. 
(b) Approximate. 
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American Agricultural Chemical Com- 
pany is currently emerging from a long 
and drastic depression and last year was 
the first which showed the full preferred 
dividend earned since 1920.. The heavy 
deficit years of 1921 and 1922 have left 
a profit and loss deficit of over $17,000,- 
000, but, on the other hand, such a deficit 
is chiefly a bookkeeping figure. The 
comnany has _ritten off its bad debts, its 
properties are in splendid physical condi- 
tion, economies have been effected in man- 
agement, financial position shows over 
$32,000,000 of workin capital alone, and 
improved agricultural conditions have not 
only aided the company’s business already 
but promise to continue the improvement 
thus far apparent. It is doubtful whether 
the 6 per cent. preferred dividend will be 
resumed this year and the issue is the most 
speculative one in the list. The risk is 
largely made up, however, by the current 
low price of the stock and by the fact that 
the issue is cumulative and has nearly $28 
a share due on it in back dividends. 


Pierce-Arrow 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company has 
staged one of the most remarkable come- 
backs in the industrial field, chiefly 
through its front rank position in the rap- 
idly growing field of bus production. The 
company has recently retired its prior 
preferred stock, leaving only about 
$4,000,000 of bonds before the small issue 
of 8 per cent. cumulative preferred stock. 
The latter issue will probably show about 
$11 a share earned last year after all 
charges and an early payment of the ap- 
proximately $40 in back dividends may be 
expected. T e possibilities inherent in 
this issue are more readily understood 
when it is considered that payment of 
back dividends would reduce the pur- 
chase price to about 65 where the yield 
on an eventual resumption of the $8 
dividend rate would be better than 12 
per cent. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 7 
per cent. preferred stock is in somewhat 
the same position except that dividends 
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have actually been resumed on this issue. 
There are still, however, accumulations of 
over $30 a share to be cleared up and the 
possibilities of early action looking to 
such repayment are made brighter by the 
preliminary figures recently issued re- 
garding the company’s operations in 
1925. The early report indicates that the 
7 per cent. preferred stock earned not 
only its current dividend more than 
four times over, but even earned enough 
in 1925 alone to pay off all arrears on 
the issue. 


Fisk Rubber Company 


The Fisk Rubber Company is another 
concern which has emerged from a drastic 
depression, but the management has gone 
even further than the companies previous- 
ly mentioned in correcting the results of 
such depression on its preferred stock is- 
sue. Early this year arrangements were 
announced for the repayment of the $26 
per share accumulated on the 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred stock. The plan calls 
for a cash payment of $1 a share and $25 
a share in the new first preferred 7 per 
cent. cumulative stock, convertible into 
common until 1935 on a basis of four com- 
mon shares for each preferred share. This 
plan of paying off the back dividends on 
the old 7 per cent. issue is now in. process 
of accomplishment. The old preferred 
stock, “ex” its accumulated dividends, is 
currently selling at around 86 where it 
gives a rather attractive speculative yield 
of 8 per cent. 

Although Famous Players-Lasky Cor- 
poration 8 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock has advanced from a low of 105 
last year to current levels around 120, it 
still offers a yield of nearly 7 per cent. on 
a dividend which has been earned an aver- 
age of six times over in the past five 
years. The company is continually ex- 
panding and its future prospects are bright. 
The preferred issue is redeemable at 120 
but this feature may not restrain the stock 
from further advance, if the common issue 
continues its gains, due to the convertible 
feature. The preferred stock is convert- 
ible, at par, into common stock, at 120,— 
in other words, it would take 6 shares of 
the preferred to get five shares of common. 
The convertible feature is still effective, 
in event the preferred is called, and adds 

a decided speculative attraction to the 
stock. 


Bangor & Aroostook 

Although Bangor & Aroostook R.R. 
Company has a funded debt of over $20,- 
000,000, the stock capitalization is quite 
small, and there are less than 35,000 shares 
of the 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
outstanding. Preferred dividends have 
been earned better than double for the past 
seven years and the company’s prelimin- 
ary report for 1925, though showing a 
slight decline in the net income, still dis- 
plays a net of nearly three times the pre- 
ferred dividend. On such a consideration, 
the current yield of slightly over 7 per 
cent. appears generous. 


A perhaps general feeling that the com- 
mon stock of Radio Cororation of Amer- 
ica is selling quite high, when compared 
with actual earnings, appears to have ex- 
ércised undue influence on the preferred 
issue which yields a relatively high divi- 
dend rate at current prices. Although the 
common stock does not seem attractive, the 
preferred does, at least from a speculative 
standpoint. The company is protecting its 
strong financial position, and in turn its 
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Good Public 
Relations The 
Basis for Success 


OM the very start of its long an 
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career the Byllesby organization 
realized that the public utilities under 
its management and the public they 
serve must be friends. 


When the people in a community 
are convinced that the utilities serv- 
ing them are rendering full value in 





a considerate way, and are cooperat- ‘A 1 
ing with them in matters of public 
welfare, the basis of enduring success 


has been established. 


Utilities under Byllesby manage- 
ment have made this principle effec- 
tive. It is a vital factor in the sta- 


bility of Byllesby companies and the 
soundness of the securities they issue. 


‘Scope and Service”, our new booklet, gives a 
descriptive and historical sketch of the Byllesby 
organization, now responsible for public service 
in more than 1,000 communities. A copy will 
be sent upon request. Ask"for booklet BJ-339. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Investment Securities 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 S. LaSalle St. 111 Broadway 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL KANSAS CITY 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Investments Backed by Successful Engineering - Management 
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Factors of Safety 
In All Investments 


HETHER you buy 

tax secured,or corpo- 
ration, orreal estate bonds, 
there are in each case cer- 
tain factors of safety which 
must be sought and found 
if you are to have a satis- 
factory investment. 


Caldwell & Company, through 
unparalleled experience in the 
field of southern finance, 
through direct contact and 
association with acknowledged 
leaders in financial centers and 
through ample financial and 
human resources of organiza- 
tion, can offer to banks, institu- 
tions and individual investors 
a comprehensive investment 
service embracing all varieties 
of sound southern investments, 
diversified as to type, maturity 
and income return. 


ST Mortgage Bonds offered by 
Caldwell & Company embody defi- 
nitely superior features of safety com- 
bined with liberal interest rates made 
possible bythenormallystrongdemand 
for moneyto finance the steady growth 
of prosperous Southern Cities. Let us 
facts and figures. 

















Just send 
your name 
=e and address 
for com- 
plimentary 
copy of 
the new 
edition cf 
this book 
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CITY 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
First Mortgage Bonds 


675 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















Important 
First Mortgage Bond 


6% Buyers 8% 


The bond you want—issued by any 
standard house—at prices to save 
you money and increase your in- 
come return. 


BEFORE BUYING ANY BOND, 
SECURE OUR PRICES. 


Real Estate Bonds 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 
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NEW YORK 
Seventy Four Broanpway 
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senior stock, by conservative policies. 
Although last year was the poorest in 
the company’s present dispensation, the 
preferred dividend was still earned better 
than twice over and since there is no 
funded debt, that issue~ has first de- 
mand upon the company’s smallest 
profits. 

Motion picture and amusement stocks 
have always sold at rather high yields 
but there are signs that the public is gain- 
ing confidence in such concerns as steady 
money-makers, and that they will soon join 
the ranks of high-grade industrial stocks. 
One of the most attractive stocks in the 
current market, both from the standpoint 
of yield and of probable long-term appre- 
ciation in market value, is Metro-Goldwyn 
Pictures Corporation, 7 per cent. cumula- 
tive preferred stock. The issue has a 
par value of $27 a share and dividends 
are therefore at the unusual rate of $1.89 
a share but the yield on current prices is 
well over 8 per cent., on a dividend that 
was last year earned almost six times over. 
The company is controlled by Loew’s In- 
corporated which owns all of the common 
stock. Though the preferred will probably 
never sell above its par value, it is still 
reasonable to expect that it will gradually 
approach that figure and meanwhile the 
stock offers a most attractive and appar- 
ently safe yield. 





These 25 Developments 
Justify Confidence 
(Continued from page 7) 
to say confidence is that the Commission 

will take no such stand. 

One word about our $150,000,000 ex- 
cess of imports over exports in Jan- 
uary, the largest import balance since 
1923. Smaller grain and cotton ship- 
ments account for the month’s exports 
falling a trifle under $400,000,000. As 
for imports, the forecast has been made 
consistently by Forses that the natural 
outcome of the enormous increase in 
this country’s wealth and loans to for- 
eigners would be a‘ more generous in- 
flow of comforts, delicacies, luxuries, art 
and ornaments of all kinds, supple- 
mented by larger expenditures by Amer- 
icans in foreign travel. The American 
people are not misers. Their larger in- 
come will mean larger outgoes. Already 
we see the world being ransacked for 
its choicest possessions—note the sale 
here during recent weeks of the notable 
art collection of the late Lord Lever- 
hulme. 

So long as our exports are well main- 
tained, there will be no occasion to be- 
come uneasy over an increase in our 
imports. Indeed, such a development, 
within bounds, will make for business 
stability throughout the world. 

No, there is nothing at present withm 


sight to warrant a pessimistic view of 


this country’s outlook. 





The railroads have begun coordinated 
and counter measures to combat the de- 
mands of employees for higher wage rates 
but the situation has not developed suffi- 
ciently as yet to make it an important one. 
Figures recentty published show that 
domestic shipments of new locomotives by 
manufacturers displayed a satisfactory in- 
crease at the close of last year and that 
363 locomotives were exported during 
1925, the largest number since 1922. More 
current reports, however, indicate that the 
industry is again lagging. 
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for 20 Years 
without loss 


UR officers, in the course of advising 

the placing of many millions of dol- 

lars in Miami, have recommended first 
mortgages yielding 8% for Twenty Years 
Without Loss to this House or its clients. 
Upon the broad knowledge of real estate 
values, painstaking care, rich experience, 
proven skill, and sound judgment, result- 
ing in this record, is based the faith in our 
work making possible the following New 
Year announcement, viz: 
Hereafter, without cost to the investor, each 
mortgage and bond sold by us will bear 
our ahsolute guarantee, backed by our en- 
tire resources. 
Those placing January funds will be quick 
to recognize that while oral assurances of 
the strongest men die with them, their writ- 
ten legal guarantees bind their successors; 
and that they will have this full protection 
in. securities offered by this House. 
Write for our New Investment Booklet ‘‘F. M.”’ 
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WO new publications dealing with 

public utility work have made their 
appearance, both hailing from Chicago. 
One is “Byllesby Management” and the 
other “Public Relations.” The latter an- 
nounces itself as not “supported, influ- 
enced, or controlled by any particular 
industry or group of men interested in 
any utility” but owned and published by 
“a group of young thinkers who have 
given years of service to various indus- 
tries and now feel that they can extend 
this work through a monthly publica- 
tion.” 

Apparently there are forebodings 
among utility companies of considerable 
hostile political activity during the rest 
of this year, in the various states as 
well as in Washington. The many 
mergers of companies and the whole 
superpower movement have _ roused 
again some of the old antagonism to 
private ownership and management of 
big enterprises meant to serve the public 
at large. The great extension of stock 
ownership among customers has not 
been sufficient to squelch the cry for 
municipal ownership and _ continuous 
political control, largely because the cry 
comes mainly now as before, from those 
who have little to invest. Others favor 
public management because it is prac- 
tised in some foreign countries without 
much controversy. And this class, large- 
ly composed of conservative persons 
who are nervous about possible en- 
croachment of public interests by Big 
Business, have not yet noticed that those 
foreign countries which still accept 
public management and a low standard 
of service, as compared with the con- 
stant hustle for doing better and better 
which is witnessed here. 


Here the fault, if any, is a super-ac- 
tivity in nearly all things, which leaves 
the slower members of the ever-chang- 
ing civilization considerably behind the 
procession with not enough time or 
energy to catch up, and perhaps a little 
sore at the rapid pace of others. 


Other Methods Possible 


At two points there seems to be too 
great importance with the laggards of 
the fast-moving age. The publications 
which are honestly devoted to the ad- 
vocacy and defense of public utilities 
privately managed under state supervi- 
sion and regulation are carried away by 
their zeal. 

One of these alleged mistakes of 
policy consists in unloading upon the 
public a flood of more or less technical 
or financial information which is never- 
theless not presented so fully that it 
practically certifies its own correctness. 
It leaves the average mind impressed, 
perhaps, with the great things going on 
but also bewildered and unconvinced. 

The other point relates to the ready 
assumption that all opponents, especial- 
ly among politicians, are self-seekers 
and practically in bad faith. Public 
utilities began with municipal ownership 








and management, and when privately 
operated plants first became numerous 
in this country their many abuses led 
to the adoption of the present system of 
state supervision. Private ownership 
without public supervision would prob- 
ably not even now be acceptable. It is 
still possible to view the subject from 
the old angle and believe that, if state 
supervision is necessary, state manage- 
ment would be still better. Only those 
most intimately connected with the 
business, and with other lines of busi- 
ness as well as with politics, realize 
fully the losses and the stagnation which 
public management would cause, mainly 
for lack of personal incentive to hard 
thinking and scheming for progress 
among its employees. 


Presenting Facts Attractively 


Rather than impugning the motives of 
opponents, editors of public utility 
papers should never tire of presenting 
the actual conditions which for a long 
time, if not forever, must make political 
management of a technical and indus- 
trial business unacceptable in_ this 
strongly progressive country in which 
we are living. 


Men of real technical and executive 
ability are as yet so rare that they com- 
mand much larger salaries or profits 
than public institutions can accord them. 
Discrimination between the man worth 
$100,000 a year and the other man, seem- 
ingly just as highly qualified, who should 
not have more than $5,000 per year, 
and in many cases is worth nothing, 
being a pure loss in the competition for 
success—such discrimination does not 
agree with public management which 
must be satisfied with set scales of com- 
pensation, varying only in a minor key 
with the population served. 

Eventually, high ability may become 
common enough to fill every place 
‘where it is needed. The germs of such 
high ability are plentifully represented 
in the population. But no plan has yet 
been formulated and approved, much 
less adopted and developed, for bring- 
ing schools and systems of training up 
to the point of supplying this country’s 
needs for technical and executive abil- 
ity. Not till a great educational move- 
ment, thoroughly modernized shall have 
been instituted and borne fruit, should 
public management be contemplated. 
And even then it should not be adopted, 
in all likelihood, because even the high- 
est and most conscientious ability lapses 
into ruts when it is not highly paid and 
may entertain hopes of being still much 
more highly paid. 

The many facts which support this 
view, now so widely shared among 
public utility men, could no doubt be 
presented to the general public in many 
attractive variations, and should, accord- 
ing to the laws and tendencies of human 
nature prove more convincing than any 

scolding of opponents. M. C. K. 
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California ? 


F you are thinking of a 
allen trip or of mak- 

ing California your per- 
manent home, we will be glad 
to furnish you information 
regarding any part of the 
state particularly the 
southern half from Fresno to 
the Mexican line, which is 
covered by these institutions. 


The First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 


PAciFIC-SOUTHWEST tz BANK 
First Securities COMPANY 


Central Offices : : Los Angeles 


THESE three institutions are identical 
in own . Their Agaremnte Re- 
sources are 3305 402,665.97 (as of De- 
cember 31, 1925}; of which $100,253,- 
130.73 are those of The First National 
B Los jes, $204,549,535.24 
acific-Southwest Trust & Sav- 

















10,000 Investors 


Have Found the Bond 
That Pays Stock Profits 


These shrewd men and women after 
getting small returns or losing money 
in various stocks and bonds have 
turned to Profit Sharing Bonds 
—the Ideal Investment. It is the 
only type of bond which pays extra 
profits in addition to regular 6% or 
7% bond interest. Doctors, clergy- 
men, teachers, merchants, salaried 
men and women, bankers and capi- 
talists are making their savings grow 
surely and rapidly, without the 
slightest worry. 


Prorir SHARING Bons 


Original purchasers of one issue of 
Profit Sharing Bonds have re- 
ceived a total of 72% in interest, 
and have cut profit sharing melons 
totaling 46%, or a total of 118% 
on par and they still have 13 years 
more of interest and profit sharing 
ahead of them, with their principal 
intact. You now have an even bet- 
ter opportunity. 


USE THE COUPON 
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American Can Co.—Shareholders ap- 


proved proposal to reduce the par 
value of the common stock from $100 
to $25. A stock dividend of 50 per cent. 
is to be distributed, making the terms 
of exchange six new shares, par $25, for 
each old share, $100 par. To preserve 
the equality of voting power between 
the preferred and common stocks, each 
share of preferred will be given six 
votes. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—Re- 
ceived order for 1,000 refrigerator cars 
from the Pacific Fruit Express Co. 

American Woolen Co.—Death of Wil- 
liam M. Wood will have no effect on 
this company or its policies. Mr. Wood 
has been almost completely divorced 
from company’s activities since his res- 
ignation on December 30, 1924. 

Associated Oil Co.—Control has been 
purchased by Blair & Company and the 
Chase Securities Company at $59 a 
share, including the April dividend. The 
same cash offer will be made to all 
stockholders of Associated Oil as well 
as an alternative offer of an exchange 
of securities. 

Belding Brothers & Co.—Acquisition 
of Heminway Silk Co. was approved by 
stockholders of both companies. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp—Notified 
holders of 8 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock that the terms for the ex- 
change of that stock for 7 per cent. 
cumulative preferred had been altered. 
On and after March 4, 1926, stockholders 
making the exchange will receive only 
$110 in par value of 7 per cent. preferred 
stock for each $100 par share of 8 per 
cent. cumulative preferred, instead of 
$115 under the existing terms. 

California Packing Corp.—Following 
statement was issued by a _ director: 
“Directors have been considering for 
some time the question of increasing 
the stock, doubling the holdings of each 
stockholder and placing the stock on an 
$8 annual basis for the present shares. 
Steps looking to carrying out of this 
plan will be taken at the next regular 
meeting.” 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry—Applied to I. 
C. C. for authority to acquire control of 
the Island Creek Railroad Co. 


Detroit Edison Co. — Stockholders 
ratified proposal to increase the capital 
stock from 850,000 shares of $100 par 
value to 1,220,000 shares of $100 par. 
None of the new stock will be issued at 
present. 

Dodge Brothers, Inc.—New high rec- 
ords were established for dealers’ re- 
tail sales, retail deliveries and factory 
shipments in January, 1926. Retail sales 
in the United States were 19,218 cars 
and deliveries were 14,843 cars, an in- 
crease of 58 per cent. and 67 per cent. 
respectively. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Stockholders voted 
to reduce the first preferred stock from 
$24,950,000 to $24,521,900 by retiring 
$428,100 of stock. 

Ford Motor Co.—Resumed profit- 
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was temporarily discontinued April 1, 
1925, when a _ $25,000,000 quota was 
reached. 

General Cigar Co.—Stockholders rati- 
fied proposal changing the number of 
common shares from 250,000, $100 par 
value, to 500,000, no par value. 

General Motors Corp.—Buick Motor 
Co., a subsidiary, closed the best Janu- 
ary in its history with sales and pro- 
duction of approximately 24,000 cars. 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co.—Met cuts in tire 
prices made by other concerns. 

Hayes Wheel Co.—Declared an extra 
dividend of 25 cents a share and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents. 


Hupp Motor Car Co.—Produced 4,343 
cars in January, against 2,599 in Janu- 
ary, 1925. 

Hudson Motor Car Co.—Advanced list 


prices $25 to $60 on Hudson and Essex 
models. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—Of- 
ficers conferred with Mayor Walker and 
other New York City officials and mem- 
bers of the Board of Transportation and 
Transit Commission on improvement of 
subway conditions. 

International Paper Co.—Completed 
conversion of Piercefield,-N. Y., mill 
from production of manila and bag paper 
to bond paper, at a cost of $500,000. 
Sold to Woodstock Lumber Co., a 20,000- 
acre timber tract at Waterville, N. H., 
for about $1,000,000. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales in January 
$7,450,760; same month 1925, $6,671,813. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales in Jan- 
til ‘ ; same month 1925, $1,- 

Middle West Utilities Co—Declared 
a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on 
the 7 per cent. cumulative prior lien 
preferred stock, payable March 15. This 
represents an increase of % per cent. 
over the previous payment. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales in 
January, $15,266,946; same month 1925, 
$12,663,768. 

Nash Motors Co.—Declared a stock 
dividend of nine shares of common upon 
each share of outstanding common 
stock. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road.—New York Public Service Com- 
mission approved the leasing of the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad and 
Erie Railroad to the New York, Chicago 


& St. Louis Railway Co. (new Nickel 
Plate company). 


Ford Motor Company.—Sold 217,112 

one-ton trucks in 1925, an increase of 
16,826 over sales of 1924. 
; Pacific Gas & Electric Co.—Author- 
ized by California Railroad Commis- 
sion to issue and sell $5,000,000 common 
stock at not less than par. 

Packard Motor Car Co.—Received 
contract for 74 aircraft engines of 600 
horse power each. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Stockholders 
will vote on plan to recapitalize com- 
pany and merging it with the Western 


sharing plan. Issuance of the certificates 9t¢¢! Car & Foundry Co., a subsidiary. 
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Pure Oil Co.—Declared extra dividend 
of 12% cents a share and the regular 
quarterly dividend of 37%4 cents. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Holders 
of common stock as of March 2, 1926, 
have been given the right to subscribe 
at $1 a share for one and one-half shares 
of common stock for each share held. 
Rights to subscribe to the additional 
common stock will expire March 17, 
1926. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway.—Author- 
ized by I. C. C. to acquire control of 
Tavares & Gulf Railroad Co., by pur- 
chase of its capital stock. 

Southern Railway Co—Supreme 
Court of Virginia refused to review its 
decision denying a writ of error to pre- 
ferred stockholders following dismissal 
of their suit for dividends they alleged 
were owing them. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for Janu- 
ary, $22,590,905; same month 1925, $22,- 
082,092. 

Southern California Edison Co— 
Directors recommended to stockholders 
a proposed reclassification of the sev- 
eral issues of the capital stock and the 
reduction in par value from $100 to $25 
per share of all classes. Principal change 
would be in the reduction of the author- 
ized amount of 7 per cent. preferred 
stock, series “A”, by $30,000,000, by in- 
creasing the authorized amount of 6 per 
cent. preferred stock, series “B” by 
$10,000,000 and by the authorization of 
a new issue of 5% per cent. preferred 
stock of $20,000,000. Vote will be taken 
on March 19. 

United Fruit Co—Declared an extra 
dividend of $2 a share and the regular 
quarterly dividend of $2.50 a share. 

U. S. Rubber Co.—Reduced price of 
Royal Cord Tires and tubes 10 per 
cent., and reduction of from 3% to 7%4 


per cent. was made on second line 
tires. 


U. S. Steel Corp—Declared usual 
extra dividend of % per cent. and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent. 

Ward Food Products Corp.—United 
States Department of Justice filed in the 
Federal Court at Baltimore a suit to 
prevent and restrain the formation 
through this company of a combination 
in the baking industry. Suit was brought 
under the Sherman Anti-Trust act and 
the Clayton act. 

Willys-Overland Co—Directors 
authorized J. N. Willys, president. to 
buy $3,727,560 preferred stock. This 
purchase will bring the redemption fund 
to date. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co —Sales in 


January totaled $15,167,768; same month 
1925, $14,205,263. 





Trade Balance Turns 


Figures recently issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce show that for- 
eign trade turned against the United 
States in January of this year for the 














Louisiana. HAS AN IMPRESSIVE 


accomplishment in sugar cane, rice, 
lumber and cotton production to sup- 
plement its significance as one of the 
Nation’s leading shipping states. 


THE RED RIVER ENTERS THE STATE 
through a productive oil, gas and agri- 
cultural district centering about Shreve- 
port, Louisiana’s northern metropolis. 
Here and in 23 other communities in 
Louisiana and adjacent states essential 
public services are supplied by the South- 
western Gas and Electric Company, 
one of a group of companies comprising 
the Central and South West Utilities 


Company, a subsidiary of the Middle 
West Utilities Company. 


LOUISIANA IS ONE OF 19 STATES IN 
which companies controlled by the 
Middle West Utilities Company oper- 


ate, serving directly a total of 1335 
communities, 


“MIDDLE “WEST 
‘UTILITIES COMPANY 





first time in a long period. Total im- 
ports during the first month of the year 
amounted to $414,000,000, compared 
with only $346,165,000 in the same 
month of 1925, and were the largest on 
record for any month in the past few 
years, and the greatest January volume 
since 1920. Exports totalled $399,000,- 
000, a decline of nearly $70,000,000 from 
the figures of the previous month and 
nearly $50,000,000 under 1925. 















72 West Adams Street Chicago 


Securities of the Middle West Utilities Com are list- 
ed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 7 sg eae 
ment banker about the Preferred and Prior Lien issues. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


|g ae mane developments are pend- 
ing in the farm mortgage field. New 
problems which may have a far-reaching 
effect are cropping up and new features 
which may upset our preconceived ideas 
of farm finance are now in the public 
eye. Above all, recent decisions and 
rulings of the Farm Loan Board may 
have the effect of bringing to an end a 
phase of agricultural finance which has 
up to this time greatly benefited the 
farmers and was considered to be an im- 
portant forward step in that field. 

The Federal Farm Loan act of 1916 
provided for twelve Federal Farm Loan 
banks with initial capital advanced by 
the United States Treasury, to be re- 
paid as rapidly as possible from stock 
subscriptions taken by farm loan as- 
sociations and from earnings. It pro- 
vided also that any ten or more persons 
might organize a joint stock land bank 
with capital of not less than $250,000. 
The first type of bank was, in other 
words, to be co-operatively owned, 
every borrower being required to sub- 
scribe for stock in his association, and 
the second or joint stock banks were to 
be privately owned. In both cases gov- 
ernment control and supervision of all 
loans and bond issues was to be and has 
been identical. 


Loaning Capacity Limited 


The Federal banks are limited in the 
capacity to loan, the regulations stipu- 
lating that loans could not exceed $10,- 
000 as against $50,000 for the joint stock 
banks. As a result the majority of the 
small loans went to the Federal banks, 
which institutions have loaned in excess 
of one billion dollars while the joint 
stock banks have loaned about one-half 
that amount. There is no doubt that the 
system has been of great help to the 
farmer. It has also been the medium 
for more than $1,500,000,000 of invest- 
ment bonds which are now outstanding 
in the hands of the public. Vast sums 
these. Any incident that might have a 
tendency to affect the standing of the 
banks as an investment, or to alter the 
existing machinery for financing agri- 
cultural interests is of importance to 
every holder of securities issued under 
the provisions of the Act of 1916. 

One of the new features—and one 
which may be a cause for real concern 
in the near future—in the investment 
field is the working out by two organi- 
zations of plans for the secondary finan- 
cing of farms. Py secondary is meant 
the placing of second mortgages and 
short time loans by those unable to 
meet payments on the first mortgage 
loans. The class of investments repre- 
sented is to include lands to which title 
has been secured by foreclosure and the 
companies will take these over and re- 
sell as part of their operations. 

It is as yet too early to see just how 
successful this method of farm financing 
will prove to be. Second mortgages 
have, as a usual rule, been used to 


By R. D. Maxwell 


finance the equity not covered by the 
first mortgages as the lien is subordinat- 
ed to that of the first. The key to the 
success or failure of the plan seems to 
lie in the stability of future land values. 
Unless appraisals are very conservative- 
ly made, a depression in a particular 
community or a poor crop would ma- 
terially affect the security, behind such 
mortgages. 

Investors should remember that pros- 
perity usually brings with it a cycle of 
land speculation. This alone has always 
been an important factor in the increase 
of farm mortgages. Speculation practi- 
cally always means inflated values 
against which securities are often issued. 
The reader can readily realize that there 
is danger in making commitments in 
such cases, for when credit tightens, 
values in many instances are found to 


the event a bank has reserves sufficient- 
ly in excess of legal requirements to ab- 
sorb the real estate, the provision may 
be waived. The decision has seriously 
impaired, it is said, the ability of many 
of the land banks to disburse dividends. 
Other rulings now make it necessary 
that every Federal land bank, and every 
joint stock land bank, carry semi-an- 
nually to the reserve account 25 per cent. 
of net earnings until the reserve account 
shall show a credit balance equal to 20 
per cent. of outstanding capital stock; 
that whenever the reserve account shall 
have been impaired, it must be fully re- 
stored before any dividends are paid. 
The contention of the land banks is 
that the board rulings have hurt their 
credit and they are not in a position to 
earn a reasonable profit on their opera- 
tions. The officials of many Wall Street 














New Real Estate Mortgage Bond Issues 
Issue Amt. of Bankers Making Offering 

The Thayer Hotel, Rate Offering Southack & Alwyn Ball, Jr. 
West Point, N. Y... 6 9% $1,000,000 New York City 
Tulsa Sophian Plaza, S. W. Straus & Co. 
Tulse, Olle. ...0.. 64% 700,000 Chicago, IIl. 
Montague-Court Of- 
fice Bldg., Geo. M. Forman & Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y..... 6%% 2,000,000 Chicago, IIl. 
y thy aa F. H. Smith Co. 
Phila, Pa. ........ 7 % 1,300,000 Washington, D. C. 
The Milburn Apt. 
Hotel G. 'L. Miller & Co. 
New York City .... 6%% 750,000 New York City 
Bankhead Hotel, Caldwell & Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. .. 7 % 950,000 Nashville, Tenn. 
Consolidated Ware- 
houses, Inc., Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 
Chicago, Tl ........ 6 % 2,500,000 New York City 














be overstated. Holders of second mort- 
gages secured by property in this class 
would then be in a precarious condi- 
tion. 

The recent declaration of the Farm 
Loan Board that no bank in the land 
bank system may pay a dividend with- 
out its approval, has created a situation 
which is said to be without parallel in 
the financial history of this country. 
The board has said that it will not ap- 
prove any dividend to be paid by a bank 
unless the undivided profits—premiums 
on the sale of bonds and stock excepted 
—and the legal reserve requirements, 
show a balance sufficient to pay the divi- 
dend. The result has been a rather pre- 
cipitate decline in some of the stock 
issues, 

In addition to the ruling mentioned, 
the Board goes still further and rules 
that no dividend shall be paid if the pay- 
ment of such dividend will reduce the 
amount available for dividend distribu- 
tion below the amount at which real 
estate acquired through foreclosure or 
by deeds from borrowers is carried on 
the books as an asset. The ruling is 
somewhat qualified by the fact that in 


banking houses have been endeavoring 
to have the ruling modified through the 
Treasury Department and Secretary 
Mellon is expected to issue a statement 
in the very near future. In the mean- 
time uncertainty prevails. 


What Will the Banks Do? 


What will the banks do if they are not 
in a position to operate at a profit? Will 
they close entirely or will they operate 
on a smaller scale? 

If they discontinue doing business they 
can continue to make collections on the 
loans already made and pay the interest 
on bonds which have been issued. There 
would be a profit in doing this as there 
is a differential of 1 per cent. between 
the rate of interest which the farmer 
pays and the rate at which the bonds 
were sold to the investing public. For 
example, if the borrower paid 5 per 
cent. and the bonds sold to yield 4 per 
cent., the bank would retain the dif- 
ference as compensation for its serv- 
ices. Most of the banks now in business 
could cut down expenses by curtailing 
their operating force and retaining only 
those employees necessary to take care 
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of the small amount of business. In~ 


this way it is quite certain that opera NO ADAIR INVESTOR HAS LOST A DOLLAR IN OVER 60 YEARS— 
tions could be carried on at a small 




















pas ge any And we have pledged every dollar of 
One of three things may happen as a our capital and surplus to guarantee 

orn b oN 6 — binge ll thers Why Your — against the possibilitv 

scinded, the banks may ceas er- * 

ate, or they will ask the courts to decide Rea Estate Bonps 

whether the Board has the power to should be Guaranteed 





make such rulings. 

Inasmuch as the Federal Farm Loan 
Act was the outgrowth of economic 
pressure and a definite need for the 
creation of institutions to stabilize farm 
credits, it would certainly seem unwise 
to impose burdensome restrictions on the 
banks. 

The Federal loan system was a long Abain Reatty & Trust Company 
time in coming, but once it was organ- Founded 1865 
ized it played a large part in the stabil- 
ization of agriculture. It is now an in- 
tegral part of our financial structure and 
nothing should be allowed to interfere’. : 
with operations. On the other hand suf- 1 
ficient control should be held by the ¥ M Sh ld E 6Y,. i 4 
regulatory body—the Federal Farm our oney Ou arn. 2 O 
Loan Board—in Washington, so that a oi 
conservative dividend policy will be in- backed by an Unconditional Guarantee 
sured. If this is done the whole system 
cannot be other than benefited, and the of Safety 
securities issued under the direction of 
the banks will continue to enjoy an in- 
vestment standing. 

















F YOUR mortgage investments do not yield you 642% —if they are 
not guaranteed and cannot be insured—ask yourself, Why? 





Why should you invest in any security (no matter how highly rec- 
Surplus Cars . ° ? 
, ommended) that either is not or cannot be guaranteed ! 

Class I railroads on January 30 had : : : 
250,935 surplus freight cars in good re- When you invest in Adair Bonds you receive an uninterrupted in- 
pair and immediately available for ser- come of $65 from every $1000 invested, both principal and interest 
vice, according to a report filed by the guaranteed by the pledge of $2,500,000 (the entire capital and surplus 


carriers with the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association. 
This was a decrease of 13,846 cars un- : 
der the number reported on January 22. Further—Adair Bonds have been approved for insurance by one of 


Surplus coal cars in good repair on the largest Surety Companies in America. 
January 30 totaled 92,040, a decrease of : : - : 
itt wikia seneaenes 5. enc Since Safety should be your first consideration, send for this booklet 


while surplus box cars in good repair today. It will prove an invaluable guide to the best in mortgage invest- 
totaled 113.860, a decrease of 12,908 dur- ments. 
ing the same period. 


Practically no car shortage is being 
reported. 


Farm Position. Is Good ADAIR 
The farmers today are generally in a TR + 
better position than at any time since & UST O. ‘Founded ]865 


1920, according to a statement on the 
: CAPITAL SURPLUS OVER $2,500, 
farm outlook for 1926 issued by the De- — ig 


of the Adair Realty & Trust Company) insuring you against the 
remotest possibility of loss. 


Address our nearest office. 























2 Healey Building, ATLANTA Packard Building, PHILADELPHIA 
partment of Agriculture under the di- 
rection of Secretary Jardine. ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 
“Any general expansion in production 270 Madison Ave., New York City 
this year would tend to place farmers Cuan Ghetint 
in a less favorable economic position —_— Add 
than at the present,” said the Depart- ei ih “~ eocccees os ea, a = 1 cosccere 
ment of Agriculture. jept. V-24 ease send your booklet describing Real Estate Gueran 
No reduction in farm wages may be 
expected and the cost of farm equip- 
ment will probably remain at present P e t N ti t 
levels. Sufficient funds will be avail- . H Frivate egotato 
able for agricultural credit in most re- Remington Typewriter Company For ‘ 
gions at about the same rates as in 1925. First and Second Preferred Dividend No. 79 MANUFACTURERS, BANKS, 
BOND HOUSES 
New York, February 9, 1926. - the purchase of ena Real 
‘ ° Ustate, Securities, Interests, Patents. 
Avencan TeLePONe AND TELEGRPH COMPANY The Board, of, Directors as this, dev decased sane Aeuaiiinen 
BELL SYSTEM the First Preferred and Series “S” First TACTFUL SERVICE 
146th Dividend Preferred stocks, payable April 1, 1926, to stock- thak bs 
The regular quarterly dividend holders of record March 15, 1926. Efficient, Individual, and entirely 
. f Direct also declared a CONFIDENTIAL 
of Two Dollars and Twenty-Five The : Sat Ss of 2% ($2.00) ae dene « ko 
Cents ($2.25) per share will be paid yoga . ble April 1 
eee the Second Preferred stock, payable Ap , Whether desired service is small or large. 
on April 15, 1926, to stockholders 1926, to stockholders of record March 15, 1926. 
of record at the close of business on : CHARLES A. SCOTT 
March 15. 1926 HAROLD E. SMITH, Established in 1900 
sT ATR Secretary. 773F Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y- 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
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I Started my $50,000 
FORTUNE with $10 a Month 


HEN 20 years old I was earning 

$100 a month. I started invest- 
ing$10 a month and when myincome 
increased I invested $25 amonth, later 
$50 a month and finally $100. ‘Now 
I am 35 years old and am worth 
$15,000. In another fifteen years the 
interest from this $15,000 will make 
me worth $50,000. I have invested, 
in small monthly amounts, only 
$10,050. Yet, when I am fifty I will 
be worth $50,000—$1,000 for every 
year of my age . . . . Do you want to 
know the full story of Harvey Dodd’s 
$50,000 fortune? Do youwant the com- 
plete details of how he worked his plan? 
Do you want to know 


How You Can Have More Money 


Then readtwobooklets,““The$50,000 

Fortune of Harvey Dodd, Salaried 

Man”, and “How to Gain Indepen- 

dent Means’’. Mail the coupon and 

we will send these booklets free. 
First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 

$100, $500 and $1000 Bonds 

Partial Payments Arranged 

Writé to 


"TRUST CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 











Pi BUSHES OPPORTUNTY 


A ge sanetidiog 

Proposition. Unlimited et. Protected territory. 
$1,000 to $3,000 investmen Experience unnecessary. 
NATIONAL KEl- LAG CO., 



























INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for three. 
Letters should be addressed 
to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 


Sonewrrennns 


AY TOMOTIVE engineers have 
elected a Ford man for the president 
of their society for 1926. He is Thomas 
J. Little, Jr., of the Ford company’s Lin- 
coln division. He hopes that inventors 
and engineers will get together in im- 
proving the power plant of motor ve- 
hicles. And C. F. Kettering, a past- 
president, suggests that nearly every 
phenomenon in Nature, including the 
properties of materials, still conceals 
some possibility for automotive prog- 
ress to be discovered sooner or later. 

The president for 1925, H. L. Horn- 
ing, on the same occasion told his hear- 

ers something about aluminum and grey 
iron. It was about as follows: 

“Ten years ago, except in the very 
cheapest of products, new car models al- 
ways had aluminum crankcases and 
transmission cases; the use of iron was 
the exception. Today, the use of alumi- 
num is the exception. There never was 
a time when engineers valued more 
highly aluminum of the lighter alloys, 
or desired more io use them. The mar- 
ket price, however, is quietly restricting, 
if not eliminating, aluminum as an auto- 
motive material. Except in the case of 
the most expensive cars and the most 
specialized purposes, it is disappearing 
on automobiles. 

“In the meantime, new grey irons are 
being developed whose tensile strength, 
elastic limit and wearing qualities have 
reached remarkable values. The auto- 
motive industry has developed grey iron 
castings from the condition of an uncer- 
tain art to that of a truly scientific 
achievement. The uses of grey iron are 
increasing, together with a reduction in 
prices. 

“The development in grey iron has 
been duplicated in malleable iron and 
the latter material is making a place for 
itself at the expense of the more back- 
ward materials.” 

Oil Too Pure 

One of the most startling propositions 
which have been placed before the en- 
gineers and received with acclamation 
comes from the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana. Say Messrs. Wilson and 
Wilkin of this company that the proper 
remedy for harmful dilution of lubricat- 
ing oil in the crankcase, due to combus- 
tion products of the motor fuel and oil 
trickling into the sump from the cylin- 
der walls, consists in diluting the oil in 
advance with ten to twelve per cent. of 
a petroleum distillate which is very sim- 
ilar in composition to the “heavy ends 
of gasoline” that cause most of the dilu- 
tion. 

The reasoning advanced for the new 
preparation is about as follows: 

“By this means it is possible to pro- 
duce an oil that is thin enough to give 
easy starting and good cold weather 
lubrication and yet is so near to the 
average constant percentage of dilution 
in cars in use wn the road that in gen- 
eral the pre-diluted oil will maintain its 
viscosity throughout its entire service.” 


BUSINESS 2 enna 


The use of air cleaners, oil purifiers or 
filters, and water eliminators would re- 
main necessary in the same degree with 
the new preparation as without it. 

By recent decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court it has been set- 
tled that no existing statute gives any 


Federal or local authority adequate 
power to regulate motor vehicles en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. For this 
reason Senator Cummins of Iowa has 
introduced a bill to give state boards the 
needed power of regulation, somewhat 
on the plan which has been endorsed in 
the New England states and requires all 
operators to obtain a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity, to avoid over- 
lapping of service and promiscuous com- 
petition. 


Informative Enterprises 


A textbook on the subject of snow 
removal has been published by K. L. 
Hamman Advertising, Inc., of Oakland, 
California. Its teachings are largely in 
the interest of the Holt Company who 
manufacture che Caterpillar tractors, 
but incidentally there is considerable in- 
formation on the best methods of keep- 
ing the 250,000 miles of paved highways 
in passable condition for winter traffic. 
So far, it is said, 35 states in the snow 
belt have reported definite programs for 
snow removal from 48,000 miles of road, 
and the mileage is increasing at the rate 
of about 18 per cent. a year. The White 
Company of Cleveland also has pub- 
lished interesting data on methods for 
removing snow, by means of its trucks. 

Another enterprise in which philan- 
thropy and business are suitably mixed 
is conducted by the Milwaukee Journal. 
Since 1915, its Tour Bureau, now en- 
titled Tour Club, has been in operation 
for the avowed purpose of promoting 
the popularity of Wisconsin as a vaca- 
tion state while at the same time build- 
ing up good-will for the Journal. It has 
30,000 members and handled nearly 
200,000 inquiries for information last 
year. For a membership fee of $1 per 
year it supplies a kit of maps and travel 
information, and its claim to being con- 
sidered a national institution of import- 
ance is well sustained by the quality of 
its service. Every year it supplies good- 
sized maps of all states and their best 
roads in a paper-bound quarto-size atlas 
besides much more elaborate maps of 
Wisconsin in a stiffly bound folder fit- 
ting the automobile pocket. In ad- 
dition to guiding tourists to good roads 
the Club plans vacation trips, furnishes 
authoritative data on hunting, resorts 
and other vacation matters, and acts 
as a free adjunct of the state highway 
commission in answering inquiries of 
motorists, local road committees, and 
traffic organizations. It aids in conserv- 
ing fish and game resources and in es- 
tablishing state parks, the combination 
with an influential journal for all these 
purposes being very useful and there- 
fore of general interest—M. C. K. 
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VEN the anthracite miners have ex- 
pressed willingness to fall in line for 
promoting cost-cutting methods in the 
operation of coal mines, the fairness of 
both sides to be tested during the pro- 
bationary period of five years which was 
agreed upon in ending the long strike. 
At the convention in New York of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
there was a general tendency to avoid 
direct reference to the “cost of selling,” 
which may also be viewed as the con- 
sumer’s cost of buying and, according 
to the Anderson report to Congress, 
averages 49 per cent. of retail prices or 
almost as much as the production cost 
of the commodities; this condition be- 
ing due mostly to the public’s own pref- 
erence for package goods and other buy- 
ing habits but also to the high cost of 
transportation and distribution. The in- 
creasing practice of selling the more ex- 
pensive goods on the instalment plan 
was characterized by Creighton J. Hill 
of the Babson Institute as an invasion of 
the public’s purchasing power to the ex- 
tent of $5,000,000,000, yet was admitted 
to be here to stay and unavoidable. 


“The Installment Plan” 


More correctly the practice might be 
viewed as a method for shifting pur- 
chase power from one direction to an- 
other, from many small commodities to 
fewer large ones, the latter being per- 
haps more useful or otherwise more de- 
sirable. Houses, automobiles, furniture, 
life insurance, real estate, and bank ac- 
counts loom up large among the values 
that are bought on instalments by the 
public at large, similarly as machinery, 
cost-cutting equipment, motor trucks, 
and modernized buildings figure strong- 
ly among the purchases in industry and 
commerce which frequently must be fi- 
nanced on a plan—such as the sale of 
new bonds—that is the business counter- 
part to the instalment sale method for 
the general public. Suppose that a 
grocery firm or a dry goods firm con- 
tracted with an individual to sell him all 
goods needed for the ensuing year and 
to take its pay in twelve monthly instal- 
ments, would that be an invasion of the 
individual’s purchasing power? The real 
question would seem to be whether the 
instalment plan causes flimsy motives 
for buying to prevail over more sub- 
stantial considerations—which is no 
doubt the effect in many instances—or 
more frequently serves to concentrate 
a scattered purchasing power upon an 
object or purpose which is understood 
‘to be important but ordinarily would be 
beyond reach. 


Among the means for reducing the 
-cost of selling the practice of selling on 
the instalment plan, and its equivalents 
in larger transactions, is perhaps en- 
‘titled to even more consideration in fi- 
ancial circles than it is receiving, if 
it is admitted that it reduces sales re- 
‘sistance and increases the number of 
‘ales that each salesman can make. 
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More and more it is being realized 
that the details in cost-cutting methods 
must depend upon the special conditions 
in each case. The fundamental princi- 
ples, in so far as they are still in doubt, 
thereby become more interesting. And 
one of these relates to means for se- 
curing skilled labor, even labor that 
averages superior to the work demanded 
of it. Attention was called in the last 
issue of Forses to the trade school sys- 
tem adopted in Denmark to enable this 
little country to turn out a very high 
grade of commodities in a number of 
lines despite rather unfavorable general 
conditions. The main point was perhaps 
not emphasized sufficiently. It was to 
the effect that there is a trade school 
there for every 8 miles square, or 64 
square miles, and that each of the 262 
schools in this class is taught by expert 
artisans who have been specially taught 
to teach. The population record shows 
that there is one such school, mainly for 
apprentices, for an average of 13,056 in- 
habitants, and they are all organized 
and maintained solely by the coopera- 
tive enterprise of trade associations. In 
addition there are several larger insti- 
tutions for the practical and theoretical 
training of foremen and advanced work- 
ers. This whole development is of re- 
cent origin and dictated by the country’s 
need of producing high values. 

America also wants much high skill 
to supplement and humanize standard- 
ized automatic production. 

Great Britain is going ahead with 
plans for building 2,000 houses for Scot- 
tish workmen “while the building trades 
catch up with the needs.” They are to 
be wood frame buildings with steel 
walls, concrete foundations, and tile 
roofs. 

Sheet Steel in Spotlight 

On this subject the Sheet Steel Trade 
Extension Committee of Pittsburgh 
takes an independent view. It says in 
a letter dealing broadly with the mis- 
sion of sheet steel for reducing fire risks 
in America: “We agree with you that the 
sheet steel house as promoted in Eng- 
land is far from being well developed. 
Frankly, we have doubted the advisa- 
bility of running an illustration of a 
group of houses such as was shown in 
the recent article in The Iron Age. If 
this is what sheet steel houses are going 
to look like we hope they never happen. 
We have had enough houses of this 
type.” The Committee seems to be par- 
ticularly interested in porcelain-enam- 
eled sheet steel for roofing, as well as 
for bathroom equipment; also in sheet 
steel partitions and furniture; in steel 
lumber; and in metal lath, of which a 
workman “can lay something like four 
or five times as many yards as he can 
with the old style.” Another labor sav- 
ing item is mentioned in connection 
with steel door frames. Industrially the 
whole subject is no doubt important 

apart from the building interests. 


—M. C. K. 














) SAFE Since 1873° 


when Grant was in 
the White House 





No loss to any investor in 53 years 
is the record behind Smith Bonds 


plate years ago this 
month Ulysses S. Grant was 
inaugurated for his second term 
as President of the United States. 
Two months earlier, in January, 
1873, The F. H. Smith Company 
was founded. 


Throughout these 53 years The F. H. 
Smith Company has kept faith with its 
first mortgage investors—protected their 
funds, paid their interest promptly, re- 
turned their principal dollar for dollar 
when due. Confidence in Smith Bonds is 
now world-wide. They are owned by in- 
vestors in every state of the United States 
and in 30 countries and territories abroad. 


If you are seeking investments that will 
give you peace of mind as well as a profit- 
able income, we suggest that you give full 
consideration to 7% Smith Bonds. Every 
issue of Smith Bonds is protected by the 
safeguards that have resulted in our 53 
year record of perfect safety. 


Smith Bonds are Safe Bonds 


You may buy 7% Smith 
Bonds in denominations of 
$1,000, $500 and $100, out- 
right or under our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan by pay- 
ments extended over 10 months. Every 
payment earns the full rate of bond inter- 
est, and thus you have the opportunity to 
invest your savings at 7%. 

Send your name and address on the form 
below for the new editions of our booklets, 
“Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE F H. SMITH Co: 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphi Pittsburet Mi li 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
99-P 
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A POST CARD 
BRINGS IT TO YOU 















MY ONLY $ 


SALESMAN D2 &50 


DON’T want yru to order a 
quantity of cigars until you try 
my complete line consisting of 7 
brands put up as illustrated above. 





If after a _ fuir trial you _ feel 
that you did not receive at least 
‘DOUBLE VALUE” MI’ll_ return 
your money in full. 
OW I do it. I import my own 
tobacco and maintain’ the 
largest cigar factory selling for 


ca:h, eliminating bookkeeping, bad 
debts. etc., and sell my entire out- 
put direct to the consumer. 

All transportation charges prepaid. 


CANNOT afford to sell more than one trial 
Sample case to a person at this price. 


Mail Check or Pay the Postman. 


JAMES B.HALLAJR. 



























Dept. F. 176 East 127th 3t.. New ork } 














Why Buy Worry 
or Loss 


|: pemger investing your surplus funds, 

take the precaution against loss by 
seeking the expert and conservative advice 
of your local or investment banker who 
will gladly serve you. 


Eliminate the Loss 
In Investments 


| For after all good investment opportuni- 

ties predominate. Caution, Care, Inves- 

tigation will reveal sate and profitable 
nnels for your surplus funds. 


The Financial Article that appears in 
the March issue of Harper’s Maga- 
zine will help solve your investment 
problems. 


arpers 


MAG INE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. | 
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copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 

















Almost 

The secretary of the bar association was 
very busy and very cross one afternoon, 
when his telephone rang. 

“Well, what is it?” he snapped. 

“Is this the city gas works?” asked a 
woman’s soft voice. 

“No, madam,” roared the secretary, 
“This is the Bar Association of the City 
of Louisville.” 

“Ah,” in the sweetest of tones, “I didn’t 
miss it so far, after all, did 1?”’—$5 prize 
to H. H. Culver, Helmuth, N. Y. 


x * * 


Following Father’s Footsteps 
“Wot you doin’ Chile?” 
“Nothin’, mammy.” 
“My, but you is gettin’ like you fatheh.” 


—Exchange. 
* * * 


The following is an excerpt from the 
will of a Wall Street man, which has 
been probated recently in the New York 
Courts: 

“To my wife, I leave her lover and 
the knowledge that I wasn’t the fool 
she thought I was. 

“To my son, I leave the pleasure of 
earning a living. For 35 years he has 
thought that the pleasure was all mine. 
He was mistaken. 

“To my daughter, I leave $100,000. 
She will need it. The only good piece 
of business her husband ever did was to 
marry her, : 

“To my valet, I leave the clothes that 
he has been stealing from me regularly 
for the past ten years. Also my fur 
coat that he wore last winter when I 
was in Palm Beach. 

“To my chauffeur, I leave my cars. 
He almost ruined them and I want him 
to have the satisfaction of finishing the 
job. 

“To my partner, I leave the sugges- 
tion that he take some other clever 
man in with him at once if he expects 
to do any business.”—Wall Street Jour- 


nal. 
* ok * 


Just the Boy for the Job 

Father—“I want to apprentice my boy 
to you.” 

Master Plumber—“Where is ’e?” 

Father—“Well—er—he forgot his refer- 
ences and has gone back home for them.” 

Master Plumber—“Righto!—Ill take 
’im !”—London Opinion. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, address envelope. 
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DIRECT-BY- MAIL 
ADVERTISING 


Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stufft’’ is echoed by all who have 
read it. “Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 
than from all of them!” 


And, now, all you have to do te get YOUR COPY is to clip out this advertise- 
ment, pin it to your regular business letterhead, and mail it to the 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING. MACHINE CoO. 
144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 

















Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS’ FULL LOTS 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 





























Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 
61 Broapway, NEw Yor« 


THE J. G. WHITE MANAGEMENT 
CORPORATION 


Managers 


$6.60 Dividend Series Preferred Stock 





The Board of Directors of Associ- 
ated Gas and Electric Company has 
declared the regular quarterly divi- } 
dend of $1.62% per share on its $6.50 
Dividend Series Preferred Stock, pay- 
able March 1, 1926, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 10, 1926. 

This dividend was also made pay- 
able in Class A Stock at the rate of 
six one-hundredths of one share of 
Class A Stock for each share of $6.50 
Dividend Series Preferred Stock held. 
On the basis of $32.00 per share for 
the Class A Stock, this dividend is at 
the rate of $7.68 per share per annum. 

Stockholders may purchase sufficient 
additional scrip to complete a full 
share or sel] their scrip at the rate of 
$1.00 above or below, respectively, the 
last sale price of Class A Stock on 
the day preceding. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 
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PUBLIC 


PRIZE 


panying report. 


CONTEST 
Opens January Ist 
Closes April 10th 

in New York 


Award May 15th 


Atlantic City, N. J. 











UTILITY 


CONTEST 


The contest is for member companies and 
shall be carried on with the cooperation 
of the N. E. L.A. 


N.E.L.A. Convention 





Forbes Magazine 
announces the opening 
of the 1926 Public Re- 
lations contest. 


We shall conduct this 
contest on the same 
principles as last year. 


This is the time to begin preparing your exhibits of the material 
used to develop public relations during the year ending December 
31st, 1925. Now is also the time to jot down data for the accom- 


The award will be given for 
the most constructive public relations 
campaign carried on by a light and power 
company in a local territory during the 
year 1925. 

A. Plan of campaign and how con- 
ducted. 

B. Exhibits of all types of advertis- 
ing and literature used. 

C. Record of achievement as indi- 
cated by customer ownership 
results, increased use of appli- 
ances, increased sales of light and 
power. 

D. Data indicating growth of good 
will. 








THE JUDGES will be recognized leaders who 
have some knowledge of the.light and power 
industry, but who are not doing local work. 


THEIR names will be announced in future 
advertising. 


THE CONTEST opens January first, 1926. closes 
April 10th in New York. Awards May 15th, 
N. E. L. A. Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


THERE are to be three awards, the winner, in 
addition to receiving a certificate of award, 
will be presented with a handsome cup. Ap- 
propriately engraved certificates awarding 
second and third prizes will be given. All 
the Members of the National Electric Light 
Association are urged to enter this contest. 
It offers an opportunity of independent ap- 
praisal of the best ideas and plans that have 
been worked out by the industry up to this 
time. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 


IF FURTHER INFORMATION IS REQUIRED WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


NEW YORK 















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 














FORBES for March 1, 1926 
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